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4 a benevolent and philoſophical mind, 


chere cannot be a more noble and intereſ- 


ting object, than civil government, when 
con fidered with refpe& to the deſign of 
Providence in its appointment. It is in- 
tended to promote, not only the temporal 
ſecurity, comfort, and happineſs of man 
in his ſocial! capacity; but alſo his improve- 
ment in knowledge and virtue , as an 
intelligent and moral agent. Irs reftraints 
are deſigned to check and difcourage every 
malignant , and irs whole aim is to 
add to the ſtrength, co increaſe the aQi- 
vity , and to enlarge the ſphere, of every 
generous and benevolenc affeftion. 


But when, with this view of the liberal 
and beneficent intentions of providence, 
the moraliſt compares the ſeveral . 
ments actually eſtabliſhed , the pleafi 
icene is at once overſpread with clouds, 


the gloom of deſpondence fuccerds the 
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ſunſhine of hope. Here be beholds go— 


vernors, under various pretences , infrin- 
ging the rights, pillaging the ſubſtance , 
and inſulting the feelings of the people: 
he ſees that, inſtead of inlarging , they 
contract the ſocial affections; that they te- 


duce patriotiſm to a ſpirit of party, and 1 
philanthropy to nationalitg; that, inſtead iſ 


of 1. the malignant paſſions, they 
enliſt them in their ſetvice, and call them 


into action, in order to promote their 
ſelfiſh and iniquitous views: in ſhort, he 
finds - that every form of government, as 
it is actually adminiſtered , is, in ſome 
degree, founded in uſurpation , ſupporred 
by prejudice, and exerciſed in oppreſſion. 


It isa common and trite obſervation that 
man, when he enters into civil ſociety , 
muſt neceſſarily ſacrifice ſome of his na- 
tural rights, to obtain the ſecure poſſeſſion 
of the reſt; and, as government cannot 
be carried oa without expence, it is but 
equitable that every individual, in return 
for the protection afforded bim, ſhould 
contribute a part of his ſubſtance to its 


ſupport. 
But the truth is, man does not neceſſa- 
rily relinquiſh any of his natural rights, 
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len he enters into civil ſociety ; becauſe 
> is naturally a ſocial being, and there- 
dre the moral laws of nature, as well as 
f revelation , impoſe upon him all choſe 
Haints, that are abſolutely requifite to 
he welfare of the community, which, in 


es ſeveral relations, they enjoin him to 
romote. To ſecure the obſervance of 


heſe laws, Civil government adds the fanc- 


3 jon of certain and immediate puniſhment 
oon their violation. From accidental cir- 


umſtances, particular laws may become 
2:pedient ; but the only obligations, addi- 
jonal to thoſe above. mentioned, which 
are neceſſarily incurred upon entering in- 
to civil ſociety , ariſe from thoſe regulati- 
ons, that relate to the proviſion to be 
made by individuals, for the ſupport of 
government. Ip 


But as every poſitive law. which is not 
abſolutely neceſſary ro the welfare of the 
community , is an infringement of natural 
right, and therefore, in ſome degree, ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical ; ſo whatever tax 
is raifed more than is abſolutely neceſſary 
for the ſupport of the conſtitution , by 
whatever authority it may be exacted, or 
by what eyer artful plea vindicated, is in 
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reality unjuſt in itſelf, and deſiruQive to | * 
happineſs in its effects. | 


The liberal and humane philoſopher, 
the honeſt benevolence of whoſe heart is 
not corrupted by the crooked politics of 
princes and their miniſters, will feel it 
overflow whith compaſſion , on ſurveying 
the miſerable lot of mankind , who are the 

reſiſtleſs victims of the ambition and ra- 
pacity of a few, by whoſe iniquitous per- 
verſion, the beneficent intention of Provi- 
dence to promote virtue and happineſs , 
is, in many inſtances , rendered ſubſervi- 
ent to the encouragement of vice, and the 
production of miſery. But what indigna» 
tion muſt ariſe in his boſom , when he 
hears that theſe oppreſſors conſider it as 
a favour that they allow their fellow crea- 
tures to be plundered by none except | 
themſelves, and call upon them to be 
erateful for that protection, in return for 
which, above half their ſubſtance is extor- 
ted from them ! 


Government, attended with theſe cir- 
cumſtances, is abſolutely an evil: and 
what government is there actually cſtabli- 
ſned, that is not attended with all theſe? 
Where is the government, in which the 
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b es of thouſands, the happineſs of milli- 
Ws, and the property of all, are not wan- 
nly and unfeelingly ſacrificed to carry 


ry wars, in which deluded nations are in- 
is ved, not in ſupport of civil or religi- 
of Wis liberty , not to repel invaſion from 
it Weir borders, but to gratiſy the vain am- 
vg tion, and inſatiable rapacity of their go- 
he rnors ? Nor is this the worſt. Expen- 


( . however imprudently, or wickedly in- 
ced, when once incurred, muſt neceſſari- 
be paid. But where is the government 
d which the people are not extravagantly 
axed, merely to gratify the vanity , the 
xury , or the avarice of their rulers? Nay, 
not much of what is thus iniquitouſly 
torted, employed to deſtroy the happi- 


= 
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as eſs of thoſe from whom it is torn ? Is 
a- ot a great part of the public wealth, in 
pt very country , perverted to the unworth 

be urpoſes of ſpreading corruption, of dimi- 


iſhing public ſpirit, and of undermining 
he virtue and happineſs , by ſecuring the 
ervility of thoſe, whoſe protection from 
Il oppreſſion was the pretence under 
hich it was raiſed ? 


But though government attended with 
heſe unhappy circumſtances be an ab- 
olute evil; it is an evil neceſſary to be 
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endured in order to avoid a greater; for 
even the worſt of governments is, upon 
the whole, productive of leſs miſery than 
' anarchy. So unmanageable are the paſſ- 
ons of mankind, that even when excited 
in the cauſe of virtue, though they may 
at firſt act cor ſiſtently with juſtice, they 
will ſoon tranſgreſs the limits of moderati- 
on, and become, like a torrent, refiſtleſs 
in their courſe, and deſtructive in their ef | 
fects. Hence where governments are alrea- 
dy eſtabliſhed, though an abhorrence of 

ſervility, a manly ſpirit of freedom , and 

a warm zeal for the happineſs of man- 
kind, can never be too much encouraged; | 
yet many defects muſt be tolerated, and | 
much oppreſſion ſuffered , before it can be 
adviſable either ro alter the mode, or to | 
depoſe the inſtruments of government. 
From the prejudices of the weak, the fears 
of the timid, and the rapacity of the cor- 
rupt , even the worſt and moſt tyrannical F 
governors will always find a ſtrong party 
on their ſide; a revolution is not Obtained 
without much bloodthed, neither can fu- 
ture oppreſſion be prevented, nor liberty 
be ſecured to the people . without more 
precautions, than it is probable will be 
taken amidſt the tumultuous ſcenes of ci- 
vil commotion, But Thould the oppoſing 
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ey fail of ſucceſs, they will inevitably 
e ſacrificed as the victims of their ill for- 
une; and, what is ſtill more deplorable, 


17. Weir gen erous deſigus are injured even by 
ed Meir attempt, for an ineffectual reſiſtance 
ay Mot only irritates the paſſions , but aug- 
ey Whents the power of malignant and tyran- 
ti- ical governors. Here therefore the friend 
eſs WH maokiad muſt, be ſatisfied with lamen- 
ef. Ing an evil , of which the removal is fo 
ea - ceedingly uncertain , and the remedy fo 
of ery dangerous. 2 


But the Americans, 
O fortunatos nimium, ſua ſi bona norint“! 


d; Die indulged by Providence with a fa. 
nd Worable concurrence of circumſtances not 


o be paralleled in the hiſtory of man- 
ind, They are deſcended from that na- 
jon, with whom, as a ſacred depoſit, all 
hat was left of liberty ſeems to have been 
truſted , by whom it has been repeatedly 
reſted from the graſp of tyrants, and 
ranſmitted , though not uninjured, to 


rt 

* he preſent times. They live in an age of 
fu - dvanced civilization, in which the political 
rey well as religicus prejudices of darker 


ges are diſpelled by the ligh:s of a pure 
nd liberal philoſophy ; and in which the 
ights of mankind are fully underſtood and 
bly vindicated. They are bleſſed with an 


- 
* * 
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opportunity of deliberately forming a con- 
ſticution of government upon the princi- 
ples of liberty and humanity, in which the 
natural equality of mankind, together with 
their civil and religious rights ſhall be re- 
—— in which 12 ſnall, as far as 
oſſible, be guarged from the extravagan- 
= of licentiouſneſs, as well as from the 
encroachments of oppreſſion. Such appears / 
to be their — what heart is there 
- ſo unhumanifed by national prejudices, 
or rather by the rancour of a party, not 
to wiſh them ſucceſs? Of ſach, could they 
alone ſuffer, ſlavery were deſervedly the 


portion. 


To a people thus circumſtanced , the 
ſpeculations of a philoſophical politiciun 
may be of ſervice; and though ſome of 
his principles fnould be deemed erroneous; Wi 
yet to the judicious reader, he may diſco- 

ver ſome beneficial truths, ſuggeſt many 
uſeful precautions. and afford much ad- 
vantagevus information, 


Such may be the benefits derived from 
the preſent publication, in which there 
are many excellent obſervations, and much 
knowledge of the human heart. There 
are indeed ſome ſentiments, which, to 
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zoſe who have been long accuſtomed to 
ink freely on political and religious ſub- 
as, will probably appear ſtrange ; but in 
dging of theſe, let a candid allowance 
> made for the circumſtances of nation 
d religion, Let it be remembered that 
frenchman writing upon liberty , if not 
jackled by the prejudices, is awed by 
e terrors of abſolute monarchy ; and that 
member of the Romiſh communion , if he 
ould preſerve any appearance of conſiſ- 
ncy, muſt be too much incumbered with 
e claims of his church, to conſider tole- 
ation in any other light than as a matter 
f political convenience The man to 
hom civil and religious liberty are remote 
bjeas, and who has ſurveyed them only 
t a diſtance, may ſincerely admire their 
harms , and wiſh to extend their empire; 
dut he cannot be ſuppoſed to have fo per- 
d an acquaintance with their features, 
vr ſo exalted a ſenſe of their excellence, 
s thoſe by whom they have long been in- 
imately known, and freely enjoyed. 


From theſe circumſtances alone, can 
ve account for the very low degree of eſti- 
ation, in which our ingenious author 
cems to hold the people. He may not 
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perhaps have long reſided, and been per. 
ſonally converſant with nations, 


4 Mhere e en the peaſant boaſts his rights to ſcan, 
& And learns to venerate himſelf as man; 


and judges of the people of America from 
the populace of an abſolute monarchy, 
Nor will it be ſuppoſed that they can have 

any great ſenſe of their dignity as men, 
or poſſeſs thoſe qualities, which are ne- 
ceſſary rightly to value, and vigilantly to 
protect their freedom, who have been 
taught to tremble before a military ſubal- 
tern, and to look up to the meaneſt de- 
pendents on a Court, or the loweſt clai. 
mants of nobility, as if they were beings 

of a ſuperior order. He ſeems to forget 
what he had himſelf obſerved, that the 
Americans were. “the children of a free 

„ people”: and that” the form of govern- 

« ment, to which, ſrom their infaney, 

& they had been accuſtomed , enabled the 

„ people to enter into the arguments of 

* thote men of ſuperior merit, who, by 
& their knowledge, their prudence, and 
e their fortitude , have been the authors 
& of their happy revolution ”?! | 


The baſis of every free government is a 
democracy, nor can any be called free 


| 
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Wcept in proportion as they partake! of 
Wic form. But a democracy, however per- 
in theory has its diſadvantages when 
rried into practice, and in obviatin 

eſe, without deſtroying what, ! 
nnected with them, is excellent in itſelf, 


may, Wnſiſts the wiſdom of legiſlation. In this 
on ode of government, the principal incon- 


Wnience Will ariſe from the number to 
conſulted, and the forms neceſſary to 
obſerved ; which will render deliberation 


dis icus, and action tardy: hence govern» 
Dal. ent will want promptitude. Another in. 
= nvenience may proceed from the various, 
q tape inconſiſtent and contrary , ſenti- 
al nts of thoſe who ſucceed each other, 
13 her in the legiſlative , or executive 


anch; and hence government may be 
ficient in ſtability of principle, and uni- 


free Nor deſign. In order to obviate theſe, our 
ern- thor ſcems to incline towards an ariſto- 
ICY » cy. Bur by this, the firſt of theſe in- 
| the nveniences would not be removed! for 
s of ariſtocracy, if it be at all limited, is as 
- by WWious and formal in its proceedings as a 


mocracy; and the other inconvenience 
be much better obviated by means of 
otation , like that eſtabliſhed in the exe- 
ive council of Penſylvania. 


may degenerate into ariſtocracies. Bu 


community, thoſe in the middling ranks 


be humane and amiable, and who mi 
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Our author's obſervations on the pro- 
greſs of commerce, wealth, and luxury 
are judicious, and founded on a thorough 
knowledge of the human heart. It is poſ: 
ſible that, notwithſtanding all the wiſe 
precautions of the American legiſlators 
their republics, from an' influx of money, 
and conſequent relaxation of manners, 


this a form of government, which, when 
unreſtrained by ſomething of monarchic:| 
power, is more unfriendly to liberty, en 
more galling to a free ſpirit than monar 
chy itſelf, The tyranny of a prince is com 
paratively of ſmall extent ; but that of a 
ariſtocracy comes home ro the boſoms « 
all; and the moſt valuable part of 11 


are treated with contempt and arroganc 
by a claſs of men, who have no othe 
mode of diſplaying their uſurped ſuperior 
ty, than by a troubleſome and inſolen 
exertion cf power, againſt which, as the 
are at once judge and party, no redre 
can be obtained, In a monarchy, oppte 
ſion, however diffuſed in its courſe, floi 
from a fingle perſon, whcſe character m 


have inclination equal to his power , 
reQity thoſe abuſes , and give redrels 
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e pro- 

luxury roſe complaints, which are laid before 
oroughWſim ; but in an ariſtocracy, the ſources of 
is po. ppreſũon are inrumerably multiplied and 
e wise nperſed; from their equality of power, 
lato he injuries committed by one cannot be 
1oney Medreſſed by another; and their connections 
nners, ith the ſufferers in the common intercourſe 


Bu of life renders their ſelfiſh paſſions and in- 
when creſts concerned in the diſpute When 
rchic: Wop preſſed by a monarch, the mind finds 
„ en ſome conſolation in refleting upon the 
non: exalted rank in which the prejudices of 
the world have placed him, which, by te- 


com 

of moving him beyond the perſonal reach of 
ms oft ie injured , furniſhes them with an excuſe 
of for patiently ſubmitting ; but to be una- 
anks ble to refiſt the tyranny, and to puniſh 
gane the inſu'ts of thoſe, with whom we are 
othe nearly upon a level, and engage in the 


common tranſactions of ſocial life, to 
whom neither the cuſtoms nor the preju- 
dices of mankind have allotted a ſuperiori- 
ty, are Circumſtances, of all others, the 
moſt galling to a liberal mind. 


erior 
ſolen 
s the 


floi 

r m The ſame degeneracy of principle, and 
m corruption of manners, that would trans- 
1 form a democracy into an ariſtocratical go- 
ls vernment, would, in a little time, pro- 


duce a further change, and render this 
e 
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ariſtocracy abſolute and tyrannical ; the con- 
ſequence of this would be, that the deſpou, 
if they feared the reſentment of the people, 
would connect themſelves with ſome foreign 
potentate, to whom they would betray 
the intereſts of their country, for the ſa: Wi 
of eſtabliſhing their own authority. Should 

the people, after an ineffectual attempt to 
reſiſt, be compelled to ſubmit to this, 
they muſt expect to ſuffer all that the cruel] 
revenge of daſtardly tyranny can prompt; 
which would be inflited with more un- 
relenting ſeverity , becauſe the deſpors Wil 
would act in a body, and as ſuch would 
unfeelingly commit enormities, at the idea 
of which, as individuals, they would ſtart 
back with horror. To oppoſe this with Wi 
ſucceſs, the people muſt be headed by 
ſome man of ſuperior character, who muſt 
in a very high degree poſſeſs the talen's W 
of a general, as well as of a ſtateſman , Wl 
in whom they mult repoſe unlimited con- 
fdence, who muſt have influence to unite, 
and power to direct all their efforts. But 
where, in ſuch extremities, ſhall the peo- 
ple find the moderation and public ſpirit 
together with the abilities of a Waſhing- 
ton? Is _ not infinitely more probabi- 
lity of ſuch a leader's, acting the part of a 
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| mwell, and uſurping the power, if not 


e Con f : 5 
eſpou title, of an ablolute monarch: 

Ople c human wiſdom can inſure the duration 
WA. the only form of government which is 
e fol ziſtent with the dignity of human na- 


e , the American conſtitutions bid fair 
be laſting; nor' can any thing, except 
exceſſive partiality to the an-zients, 
vent our diſcerning their infinite 
eriority to the boaſted republics of 


12 atta and Rome. The conſtitutions of 
0 be. theſe were, in many reſpects, unjuſt and 
pots moral, the latter was remarkably defi- 
ould at in its principles of internal union ; 
ider d both tended to produce a ferocious 
ſtarr d contracted patriotiſm , little better 
with gn the ſpirit of union that connects a 
oo id of robbers, who, though they may 


Ik of fidelity and honour among them- 
lves, are the plunderers and murderers of 
Il beyond the pale of their community, 


But if any alteration ſhould be neceſ- 
ary in the conſtitutions of the united 
ates , in order to give greater ſtability to 
he government , to prevent encroachments 


Wg- n public liberty, or to remedy inconve- 
di- WPiences incident to a democracy, that cer- 


ainly ought to be avoided which would 


litical convenience, but in the inalienable 


Deity in the manner moſt conformable . 
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incline the republic to the very fide on 
which it iz in the greateſt danger of loſing 
its freedom- It is poſſible that ſome fer 
additional regulations, arifing from local 
and other accidental circumſtances, might 


be made with advantage; but of the exc 


propriety of theſe it is impoſſible for any 
to judge, who are not immediately on the 
ſpot : and the principles of theſe conſtitu 
tions are ſo obviouſly excellent, that eve 
one who underſtands the nature, and love 
the enjoyment of liberty, will acknowledz 
them to ſurpaſs every thing the world ha 
hitherto ſeen, | 6 
& 
The Abbe's obſervations on religion 
will not be much reliſned by thoſe, woa 
conſider toleration as founded , not in i l 


right, which every man has, of enquiringil 
after moral and religious truth, of bel 
lieving and propagating what appear 
to him as ſuch , and of worſhipping the 
to the dictates of his conſcience. Such t 
will ſcarcely be diſpoſed to join with 
our author in his wiſh that, in or-. 
der to prevent religious controverſies 8 


« each church, after having explained its 
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de on 1 doctrines and diſcipline in a catechiſm , 
loſing ſhould be reſtrained from making any 
ne fer alteration in it, under pretence of ex- 
local ¶ preſũ ng its truths with greater perſpicui- 
mige ty, or of arranging them in more regu- 
e ena lar order. It is eaſy to fee that this pro- 
or a ition would be far from anſwering the 


d propoſed, either in a political or moral 
W. Thoſe who have in this particular 
ended to the operations of the human 
nd will diſcern , that reſtraints of this na- 
re wou'd not extinguiſh a ſpirit of con- 
d haWWveiſy; they would only contract the 
annel in which it ads, and thereby ren- 
r its impulfe more violent. But why 
puld we wiſh to extinguiſh this ſpirit ? 
hen religious controverſy is carried on 
SS: hout bigotry and illiberality , ſo far from 
ing prejudicial, it is really advantageous 
ps mankind; it promotes learning, ſhar- 
os the judgment, and increaſes the vi- 
or of all the intellectual faculties. Nor 


on thei 
ofticu 
loves 


3. 
g the any thing more likely to deſtroy bigotry 
nable ed i! iberalicy , than a free and rational in- 


courſe between perſons of ſeveral diffe- 
nt opinions; whereas the reftraints here 
g opoſed , would tend to keep bigotry and 
perſtition alive, and be an effeQual bar 
d all improvement in religious knowledge. 


hough it be true, that the object of all 
* * 
1 


religions, as they relate to ſociety , is the 
ſame; and that the ſincerely good cf all 
perſuaſions. are acceptable to the Deity, 
who will pardon involuntary errors ; yet 
it is by no means conſiſtent with this fin 
cerity , for rational beings to profeſs reli 
gious opinions, merely becauſe they hari 
once adopted them, though riper judgment 
ſnould diſcern them to be erroneous, 


Tt-may be ſuſpected that the worthy Abba 
is rather too much attached to his owl 
ideas, opinions and prejudices, when 
he expreſſes a wiſh to ſuſpend the liber 
of the preſs, till congreſs bed publiſhed i 
moral and political catechiſm, in ordeal 
to prevent the pernicious conſ-quencalli 
of the philoſophical ideas, opinions ani 
* prejudices of England. In all ra 
ſtraints of this nature, as it is very difficul 
to draw the line, and almoſt impoſſible ol 
prevent it from being tranſgreſſed ; a fre 
people can never be too vigilant to guat 
againſt their being impoſed under any pte 
tence whatever, Religious is ſo intimate 
connected with civil liberty, and the free 
dom of the preſs with both, that they 
muſt all ſtand or fall rogether, 7 


But why is che Abbe ſo particularly; aver 


% 
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is the 


of be philoſophical ideas, opinions, and 


udices of England? Is this not rather 


dun pnſiſtent with that liberality which our 
bo 1 nious Author profeſſes, end with the 
ſs rel e which he pretends to maintain ? Of all 
| 1 f countries of Europe, England and 
4 * and are thoſe in which ſentiments fa- 
igmen ble to liberty are the moſt general; 


. if we except the Swiſs, is there any 


r, in which they can be faid to be 
onal , Amidſt all thoſe reſentments 
h civi: wars unhappily excite, the ſen- 
> and candid among the Americans will 
owledge that the principles maintained 
he whigs in England , are thoſe upon 


Abbe 
$ Own 

when 
liber 
ſhed if 


rec h their conſtitutions are founded, 
Ea = will recolle& , that their anceſtors 
1! * * e Engliſh, who, with the reſt of their 


btrymen , have often ſtruggled in de- 
e of their common freedom. They 
remember, that to their having once 
bk Engliſh, and to the principles which, 


1ficul 
ble (08 
a (reel 


on ouch, they imbibed , they owe their 
Mer: revolution. However grateful to the 
\ free ch for that aſſiſtance, to which they 


indebted for their independence, they 
ot be blind to their political mo- 
z nor will they be deceived into a be- 
that the government of France was 
ated by a Gifintereſted regard to that 


thei 


= 
4 
* 


averlt 
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and defend them. In this caſe, inſtead 


ty of their fellow citizens. If the feat 


XII 


liberty, of whlch it is ſo careful to depr 
its own ſubjects. They will refle 
that had rhey been the colonies of at 
other kingdom, they would probably hz 
been too ignorant to know and to yi! 
their natural rights, oi too ſervile to a 


being free and independent ſtates , t} 
would, in all likelihood , have bowed tl, 
necks beneath a yoke much more opprilii 
five than that of England; and would 
the abject ſlaves of an abſolute monarcil 


There is one circumſtance in the Ame 
can conſtitutions, which our author jul 
reprehends and which appears inconlifta 
with the manly and liberal principles un 
which they are founded. This is that i 
clergy of the ſeveral perſuaſions are, wil 
only excluded from all civil offices, Wi 
alſo deprived of che right of voting in el 
tions. To coi fer. any diſtin& privilel 
on them, as clergy , would be impoli 
bur to deprive them, in any reſpect, i 
their rights as men, is unjuſt. This is 
an injury to the community, as there a 
many civil offices, for which, from ti 
liberal education and general knowledg 
they are better qualified than the majo 
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Wized for this be a fear of the intri- 
o depis ſpirit of churehmen; it may obſer- 

ref, that of chis there can be little dan- 
s of 2 vhete there is no national eſtabliſhed 
ably urch, and conſequently , where the 


to ya! gy are not ſufficiently connected, to 
to aſl of any importance as a body diſtin 
nſtead! the laity. But ſurely the beſt way 
es, prevent the influence of any ſuch ſpi- 
wed tl; | is to remove all fcivil diſtinctions be- 
oppeen chem and others; for then, having 


ay the ſame rights and privileges with 
Onarc ir feilow citizens, their political views 
d intereſts would be the fame ; whereas 
they are diſtinguiſhed , either by the 
owance of peculiar privileges, or an 
cluſioa from rights enjoyed by the reſt 
their countrymen, a ſeparate intereſt 
„in fact, held up to their view; they 
e tempted to unite in purſuit of it; and 
ay ſpirit of intrigue is excited among them, 
= mil:r to what would prevail among men 


in el 

wy f any other profeſſion , who found them- 
oli elves thus diſtinguiſned from the reſt of 
ect, mankind. | | 


In theſe obſervations I have treated my 
author with a freedom, which I hope will 
not be conſtrued as illiberal The liberty and 
happineſs of mankind in general are ſub- 
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IN 


jects ſo extenſive and important, that y 
zeal they inpſire ought to annihilate ey 
little national partiality and averſion, 
honour the abilities of the Abbé de M 
bly, and am happy to fee them employ 
in a ſubject, in which the rights of ma 
kind are fo greatly concerned; bur it 
the duty of every ſriend to theſe , to poi 
out thoſe prejudices, into which an attac 
ment to any particular ſyſtem is apt to le 
even the molt liberal minds. 
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Jonx Abans, Eſq, Miniſter Plenipotentiary 
om the United States, in Holland, and for 
the Negociation of a general Peace. 
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General and preliminary obſervations. 


S IR! 
e examined, with all the attention in my 
rer, the ſeveral conſtitutions of Government, 
n which the United States of America 'bive 
dlyed; and, in compliance with your defire, I 

A 


of your kind aſſiſtance towards my forming 


except thoſe of ambition and avarice, While d 
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ball do myſelf the honour of ſubmitting to yo 3 
inſpeAion the obſervations I have made, in boy 


right judgment concerning them. 


While almoſt all the nations of Europe are io 
norant of the fundamental principles ef ſociety 
and /rofifider chizem ih no other light than a ti 
live Rock of a farm, to be managed ſolely with 
view to the intereſt of the proprietor, they u 
at once aſtoniſhed and inſtructed on beholding ti 
your Repidlics, conſcious of the real dignity 
man, derive from the Tources of the moſt li! 
ral philoſophy, thoſe humane principles, accordi 
ro which they determine to be governed. 


It is happy for you, that the Kings of EA 
land, when they granted to your anceſtors tho 
charters upon which your Colonies were eſtablii 
ed , ſuffered themſelves to be guided ſolely þ 
their paſſions and prejudices, They hed no vie 


got rid of a number of citizens, who were a 
ſtraint upon them, they beheld new provinc 
ariſing , which were to mcreaſe the majeſty « 
the Bririſh Empire. They flattered themſeln 
with the proſpe& of opening, to the comme 
of the mother country, new ſourcts of wealth 
and they wiſhed to promote your proſperity , | 
.order to derive greater udvantages from it t 
* Nad thoſe Princes been ſufficient 
acer: wich the deſtruci)pe policy of Mah 
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9 e give laws favourable to their own ambi- 
. your ruin would have been inevitable. But 
ir ignorance was your ſecurity, They followed 
tenor of the Engliſh conſtitution , and eſta- 
ä ſhed among your anceſtors, laws and maxims 
are i government, which, by reminding you that 
u were the children of a free people, called 


on you to conſult your common intereſts, Long 
Wd you been ſacrificed to the intereſt of the mo 


hey u country, and yo confilered this facri- 
* & e 2s a juſt tribute, paid for the protection ſhe 
nity rded, and of which you ſtood in need, Aſter 


e laſt war , in which the French loſt all their 
oſſeſſions on your continent, you perceived that 
dur maſters were weakened , even by their own 
pnqueſts ; you began to be ſenſible of your own 
rength ; while the court of London, blind to 
s that e alteration which had taken place both in your 


tabl: \tereſts, and in its own, wanted to increaſe the 
lely weight of a yoke already too oppreſſive. Vet even 
> vie ben the hope of more favourable events, and 


the eſtabliſhment of independent ſovereignty 
degan to dawn upon you, , 


71 By liſtening to no ſuggeſtions except thoſe of 
mien varice and ambition in their deglings with you, 
nmen the Britiſh Miniſtry compelled you to recolte& 
veal BE: tar you had once been Baan! and the form 
ty, of Government, to which from your infancy you 
SY ad been accuſtomed, enabled the people to enter 


into the arguments of thoſe men of ſuperior me- 
rit, who by their knowledge, thgir prudence, and 
: A2 
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their fortitude , have been the authors. of your 
happy revolution, „ If England, they argued Wir: 
„ aſſumed the right of proſcribing the Houſe af 
„Stuart, in order to raiſe that of Hanover to the 

throne ; what ſhould prevent us from ſhaking 
off rhe yoke of George III. whoſe miniſtry, 
„ more ſevere and inflexible than James 11, 
,» moſt cruelly abuſes our generoſity and zeal, The 
United States of America haye bebaved with much 
greater magnanimity than the united Provinces of MW 
the Netherlands, Inſtead of begging a maſter, u 
they did, from every quarter, your views were on 
bent ſolely upon erecting among your ſelves 2 
throne ſacred to Liberty: in all your conſticutions, 
you haye recourſe to the principles of nature; you 
have eſtabliſhed this as an axiom, that all civil 
authority is derived from the people ; that they 
alone have the unalienable right of making laws; 
and of abrogating or modifying them, when ever 
they either diſcoyer paſt error, or aſpire to grea- 
ter good, You have juſt ideas of the dignity of 
Man, and, by . conſidering Magiſtrates in no 
other view than as the ſtewards of the communi- 
ty, you have cloſely united, and ſtrongly attached 
all your citizens to each other and to the public 
intereſt , by the active ſentiments of the love of 
their country and of liberty: may theſe ſenciments 
be not merely the effe& of a tranſient enthuſiaſm; 
but may they long ſubſiſt among you! May they 
influence all your deliberations, and give increay 
fing Rability to your federal republic 


n 
er 
OL 
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your | 
zued, ie is 2 very adrantageous cireumſtanee for the 
ſe o er can „ that the thirteen States have not 
o the ded their rights, their independence, and their 


aking erties, by forming a fingle republic, which 
iy, ould have eſtabliſned common laws , and ac- 
II owledged common magiſtrates, Had this been 


The 
nuch 
es of 
„ uM 
vere 
s 28 
ns, 
you 
ivil 
hey 
's ; 
Ver 
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e conduct of the colonies, it would have indica + 
d 2 certain fuſpicion and diffidence of themſelves , 
at would have had an omenous appearance, 
d have marked a total ignurance of what 
pnſtitures the true power of ſociety, Throughout 
at vaſt extent of country which you poſſeſs, how 
ould the empire of the laws have been ſecured ? 
Vould not the ſprings of government neceſſarily 
ave been relaxed, in proportion as they were 
emote from their center of motion? How could 
s vigilance be eyery where equally extended, either 
prevent, or to remove abuſes? As the neceſſary 
Wonſequences of this, you would ſoon have found 
your courage abated, your manners degenerated, 
he love of liberty ſupplanted by licentiousneſe, 
nd you would ſpeedily bave had a republic ſee- 
dle and languiſhing, or elſe agitated by ſeditions 
that would have diſmembered it. The contrary 
reſolution which the colonies have taken to conſti- 
tute a federal republic, while it preſerves to each 
its independence, gives the laws all tbe authority 
that is neceſſary to render them reſpected; and the 
Magiſtrate may be every where preſent. This yon 
have experienced during the ſeven years of the 
war raſhly. carried on by the Eugliſh in order 
to ſubdue you: an emulation ſubſiſted among che 
43 
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| full of confidence in each other, jealouſy , envy and 
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United States, that inſpired in all the ſame coi 
rage, and the ſame prudence, United by thy 
tie of the continental Congreſs , none of your 
Provinces abated in their zeal for the common 
cauſe, but all yielded each other mutual aſſiſtance 


f : 


I hope that this original ſentiment of uni e 
and concord, with which you firſt roſe into being, 
may ſtrike deep root , and flouriſh in your hearts; 
that time, and the experience of the felicity you 
will enjoy may convince you that you cannot 
be happy at each others expence. One ineſtims 
ble advantage to be expected from your confede. 
Tacy is that it will preſerve you. from that wier 
ched ambition, which leads nations to conſider 
their neighbours. as their enemies. Tranquil under 
the protection of the continental Congreſs , and 


hatred will be baniſhed from among you; and 
you will afford to America a ſpeRacle fimjlar to 
what the Swifs preſent to Europe, of which ſhe 
kas not ſufficient wiſdom to know the value. 


The continental Congreſs , that new AmphyRoi- 
nic Council, but conſtituted under happier auſpi- 
ces. than. that of ancient Greece , will be the 
common center in which every private intereſt 
will be blended together, and form one that will be 
general and invariable, The Delegates. from the 
ſeveral States to this, auguſt aſſembly; , will there 
neceſſarily, acquire more extenſive and ſod 
views, which, on, their return, they will com- 
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co (ate to their fellow citizens. May all thoſe 
' the nces, that are hounded by determinate li 
Your , as Maſſachuſets, Connecticut, Rhode 
mon „New Jerſey , Delaware and Maryland, 
ance pr. only. under that one inconvenience , Which 
honour to nations, I mean that happy abun- 
e of citizens, which, while it is the beſt eulo- 
of government, is ſometimes alſo an em- 
aſment to it. May theſe States, renew the 
s, once afforded by ancient Greece, v hoſe 
py colonies eſtabliſhed a country in every 
I hope that, inſtead of perverting to an 
e the multitude of their citizens, by endea- 
ing to make conqueſts, 'they. will ſend them 
thoſe. of your provinces, the lands of which 
t cultivation, and which have no bounds, ex- 
thoſe of the continent itſelf, Theſe emigra- 
s will ſtrengthen the ties of your common 
dn and intereſts, 


take a pleaſure in reminding you, Sir, of 
acever may. contribute to the happineſs of Ame- 
i You acquired your independence before you 
re acquainted with ambition, and you certainly 
not imitate thoſe nations of Europe, that 
e depopulated and weakened themſelves, by 
bliſhing their colonies by force of arms. You 
too well verſed in the rights of Man, and of 
ions, to ſuffer cruel errors, the effects of fiefs 
of chivalry,, to miſlead you, as. they have 
led the Spaniards., the Portugueze,, the Eng- 
and the French, I obſerve, with ſatisfaQion. 
A 4. 
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that you are at preſent in much bappier eircun 
ſtances, than even thoſe ancient republics, f 
whoſe wiſdom and virtue we entertain the gre: 
veneration ; and that with leſs difficulty, you « 
| - impreſs on your eſtabliſhments a character 
„ ſtability , which renders the laws more belc 
| and reſpeQed, 


| : 
1 You well know, Sir, that the ancient republy 
| | were in a manner incloſed within rhe walls of a fl. 
gle city, and poſſeſſed a very limited territor 
All the citizens might eafily repair to the pub 
deliberations ; and thoſe numerous aſſemblies, | 
which was veſted the legiſlative authority , 
from which none could appeal, were expoſed 1 
the convulfive tumults of paſſion , infatuation, 2 
enthufiaſm , which often overturned all public «i 
[. \ der, Amidſt theſe irregularities, the laws obtair 
« not authority ſufficient to determine the charad 
of the citizens; and the republic was often indel 
ted for ſafety merely to fortune, or to ſome gre 
| man, who aroſe to the aſſiſtance of the people 
| and took advantage of their conſternation, 
| prevent the further abuſe of their power. 


Among the Americans, on the contrary, 
multitude will be leſs bold, leſs imperions, a 
conſequently leſs inconſtant; becauſe the exten 
territory of each republic, and the number of i: 
citizens, will not permit them all to be aſſem a 
at one time, and in one no You haye add 
ted the modern method of diviaing the count 


(9s ) 
WF cartons or diſtri ds, each of which deliberates 
ircun Ws own intereſts ſeparately , nominates, and 


zates its power to ſuch citizens, as it judges 
worthy to be its repreſentatives in the legi- 


ou e aſſembly of the republic. Hence it will be 
eaſier to preſerve regularity and order amongſt 
el u. The number of Repreſentatives will never 


o great as to degrade their aſſembly into a 
leuous mob. They will ſtand in awe of the 
ic opinion ; they will be conſcious that they 
render an account of their condu& to their 
ritor ituents. Should they err, their errors can 
luce only a temporary evil, becauſe their 
miſſion is limited to a year; nay, they will 
n ſerve to enlighten their ſucceſſors, who will, 
hout any great difficulty, repair their faults, 


ie in pleaſure, Sir, I obſerve that thoſe rights; 


een you have acknowledged to ſubliſt in the 
rac dle, are moſt religiouſly reſpected in all your 
ndet iturions, They have taken into their protec- 
Bret „ all thoſe, who, becauſe they have not contri- 


d to the expences of the public , and have ſold 
maſters the labour of their hands, are not yet 
mbers of the Republic. Theſe Men, who un- 
the deſcription of ſlaves, were deſpiſed by 
ancients, and who, even in. Europe, wich the 
of freemen , languiſh in real ſervitude, you 
e had the addreſs to attach to the fate of the 
blic , by affording them the means of rifing. 


erior to their Nation , of acquiring a peculium ,, 
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nals of London, England ſought to eſtabliſh 


| cw) 
and eultlvating an induſtry chat will raiſe then 
the rank of citizens. 


Ir is in conſequence of theſe humane princij 
that by an expreſs and original law, you | 
adopted the mode of trial by juries, which 
the moſt excellent expedient, that the wiſdom 
man could invent, to eſtabliſh between the (i 
and the weak an apparent, or rather a real eg 
licy. To each cirizen you have infored this | 
and moſt effential ſecurity, that no powerful « 
my can oppreſs him. Not even the Magit 
can abuſe his power to gratify his private rele 
ments, under pretence of acting for the public 
ty. In moſt States of Europe, it might be it 
gined that their criminal jurisprudence was def 
ed for no other purpoſe, than to enable gove! 
ment to ſave the guiiry to whom it is partial, 
to deſtroy the innocent with whom it may be 
enmity, by the means of & judicial adminiſtraria 
proſtituted to its will. You know not, and 
hope you never will know, thoſe private aud 
eret proceedings, that are ſufficient to teri 
even inuocence ;. which diſturb, confound and 
prive ir of that coolneſs which is neceſſary to 
defence. You will ever remember , that by end 
vouring to deprive you of the beneficent ſeeu 
of Juries, and to render you ſubje& to the ti 


tyranny over you. You ſee that to this ſaluti 
jurisprudence, the Engliſh are indebted for all t 
liberty they ſlill enjoy, and for that national ſpin 
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ſupports them in their decline, While the 
and great baſely ſell tbemſelves to adminiſtra- 
. what would become of the nation , if the 
e, deprived of the protection of juries, were 
to be opprefſed by arbitrary ver dicts? They 
d loſe chat bold and bavghty ſpirit which is 
laſt reſoarce of England. The United States 
merica have nothing to fear in this reſpect, 
png as they forget not, that the founders of 

original conſtitutions have earneſtly adviſed 
legiſlative power, to correct theſe laws which 
too ſevere, which degrade the mind, or ſhock 
feelings ; and which , not being at all propor- 
ed to the nature of crimes, can only lead into 
dr the more ignorant citizens., . whoſe. circum- 
ces prectude them from much information, and 
d have ſcarcely any ſyſtem of morals except what 
laws afford; theſe would be led to confound 
nature of their ſeveral duties, and would not 
7 which are the vices they ought to avoid 
h the greateſt care. fl 


frer having thus expreſſed my hopes, I muſt 
» Sir , conceal my fears from you, I will 
ee with you, that a Democracy ought to be the 
lis of every government that would derive the 
eateſt poſſible advantage from its citizens, It is 
deed ſufficiently demonſtrated from invariable 
perience, that the people, in this mode of ,go- 
nment alone, can- intereſt themſelzes in the 
elfare of their country, and dy ſerving it with 


o 


(1) 
ſhare in the wiſdom of its rulers, But you will 
I believe, acknowledge with me, that a Den 
cracy muſt. be managed, tempered , and eſta 
ſhed , with the utmoſt prudence., You will oble 
that the multitude, degraded by their neceſlig 
and by employments which condemn them to 
norance , and to mean and ſordid ſentiments, | 
neither opportunity nor time to acquire the lids 
prinqples of a wiſe policy. Influenced by their pri 
dices, they will judge of the welfare of the fp 
according to their particular intereſts , and wi 
ever moſt promotes theſe , they will deem 
wifeſt meaſures. 8 


The people cannot believe themſelves ſree, vi 
out being tempted to abuſe their liberty, been 
they have paſſions, which are conſtantly ends 
youring to throw off every reſtraint, Hopes « 
excited, that prepare their minds to be leſs docil 
they will naturally envy the lot of their ſuperioni 
and wiſh either to riſe to an equality with then 
or to degrade them to their own level, Wiz 
are the conſequences of this ? The citizens of ti 
firſt claſs have alſo their paſſions, which take il 
at the pretended inſolence of the people ; wt 
when acting only from the immediate ampull 
of temporary. circumſtances, will be accuſed of for 
ming conſiſtent ſchemes for aggrandizing themſelyes 
"and will he irritated when they ought to | 
appeaſed. Authority, in order to be preſerved , vil 
be ſtretehed to its utmoſt extent; and ſuch wi 
the illuſions of paſſion, that even thoſe who aſpin 

: . 10 
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e moſt arbitrary power, will perſuade them- 

that they are labouring only for the eſtab · 
hal ent of order and public tranquillity, Minds 
oble nflamed ; one act of injuſtice renders another 
eflity Mary ; reproaches ariſe ; revenge alone then 
ps the place of policy; Revolutions ſucceed 
other, and chance alone decides the fate of 
Republic, I cannot think, Sir, that I am delu- 
myſelf with empty fears. What has invaria- 
appened to every nation in which the li- 
y of the people was not eſtabliſhed and direc + 
with a prudence equal to that of Sparta, 
Id inſtru legiſlators never to introduce de- 
racy into a Republic , without the utmoſt bes- 
ons. 


ſhall perhaps be told, that the laws of Ame- 
are formed after the model of thoſe of Eng- 
the wiſdom of which has been celebrated by fo 
y writers, I allow this ; though for your 
happineſs, I wiſh I were not compelled to 
weit:. The Spirit of the Engliſh Laws is very 
ble in ours, but let me intreat you, Sir, to 
rre the prodigious difference between your 
umſtances, and thoſe of, England. The Engliſh 
vernment was formed amidſt feudal harba- 
y. William the: conqueror , and his ſucceſſors 
e thought to be ſolely poſſeſſed of all the 
blic authority, and ſo far were the people from 
ertaining any other idea than that of being born 
ſervitude, that even the Barons themſelves be- 


2 


from King Henry's Charter-, ſhews that the g 


(14) | 
the munificence of their prince (). T 2 
truth which cannot be doubred by any, who 

bt i 
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(*) Our very ingenious author ſeems here to l 
viewed the Enghſh conſtitution through the 
tics of Mr. Hume. Theſe notions of it have h 
been readily adopted and eagerly propagated, 
the violent of the Tory party, who ſcrupte 10 
ſertion, how ever falſe, in ſupport of their fe 
rite tenets: they were allo exceedingly. conven 
to Hume for the purpoſe of vindicating the ty 
ny of the Stuarts; which, from the order obk 
ved in writing his hiſtory, and its evident pin 
lity to this infatuated family, appears to have ht 
the chief object of that planfible and fedud 
hiſtorian, William the firſt , and his ſuecel 
though guilty of many tyrannical actions, 
acknowledged the forms of a limited monarch 
and a free conſtitution, He received the en 
from the Peers and People, and took an oat 
whereby he bound himſelf to govern the ped 
juſtly, and preſerve to them their ancient Las 
among which, thoſe of Edward the confeſſot ve 
particularly mentioned, The following Paſiy 


vileges of the ſubject were then not conſidered 
depending merely on the munificence of the Pri 
« If the King invade thoſe rights, ( meant 
the rights of the people) © it is lawful for 
« whole kingdom to riſe againſt him, and to! 
% him what injury they can, as though they on 
* him no allegiance,” By an Act of Parliame 
ef the 12 Rich, II. it was enacted, © That it 
! 2 ** x #2 
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lively peruſe the grand Charter extorted by 
Barons from King John, which became both 
principle of all the political convulſions, under 
h the nation has laboured , and the rule of 
onduct hitherto, for the eſtabliſhment of, that 
ty, which it {till enjoys. Thus the national 
acter of the Engliſh was ſlowly formed ; each indi- 
al became gradually accuſtomed to his circumſtan- 
and ſtation; and long contracted babit has con- 
ted the ambition of the Prince with the li- 
of the ſubject. 


* 


he United States of America were conſti tuted 


ä 


— * 


King , through a fooliſh obſtinacy, and con- 
tempt of his people , or perverſe froward will, 
or by any other irregular way, ſnall alienate 
himſelf from his people, and will nov be go- 
verned and regulated by the rights of the King- 
dom, and laudable ordinances made by the 
council of the Lords , and great men of the 
realms , but ſhall headily in his mad councils, 
exerciſe his own arbitrary will; from thence- 
forth it is lawful for them, with the common 
aſſent and conſent of the people of the realm, 
to abrogate or depoſe him from the Throne, 
* and ſet up in his ſtead, ſome body of kin, or 
* near of Kin to the king of the royal ſtock, ” 
See Lord Somer's Judgment of whole Kingdoms 
ind nations F 53. See alſo Hurd's Moral and Po- 
tical Dialogues. Dial. V and VL. in which w_ 
ſubject is very ably discuſſed, 
B 2 


of length ſufficient to correct their prejudices, an 


in oppoſition to each other. It appears to me 
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in. a very different manner ; their laws are not < 
work- of ſeveral centuries „ and of a thouſag 
contradictory circumſtances ſucceeding each otig 
The commiſſioners or delegates , who regulz 
their conſtitutions, adopted the true and libed 
principles of Locke, concerning the natural rig 
of man, and the nature of government. But 
not the tranſition rather too ſudden, from you 
Gituation under the dominion of England, to you 
preſent circumſtances ? I fear your minds were 1 
ſufficiently prepared for it: and I have often tall 
your countrymen; that I was too ſincerely inte 
reſted in their welfare, not to wiſh them a y 


to give them all thoſe diſpoſitions, which a free 
people ought to poſſeſs, 


Suffer me, Sir, to enquire whether your ney 
laws are rightly accommodated. to the underſtan- 
ding , the knowledge, and the paſſions of the 
multitude , who are never ſufficiently diſcerning «© 
diſtinguiſh between liberty and licentiouſneſs ? Hu 
not more been promiſed than will, or than cu 
be performed? If, in conſequence of your formet 
connections with England, you have among you 
the ſeeds of an ariſtocracy , which will continually 
increaſe in growth , was there not ſome degree d 
imprudence in endeavouring to eſtabliſh too pure 
a Democracy ? This is ſetting laws and mannen 


that, inſtead of ſplendidly exciting the ambition 
and hopes of the people, it would have been more 


( 17) 
ne merely to have propoſed freedom from 


5 | Britiſh yoke , and an obedience ro Magiſtrates , 
pul k ſe mediocrity of fortune ſhould render them 
lden berate in their views, and friends to the pub. 
| rig elfare; while their rights ſhould have been 
* ated in ſuch a manner, as to obviate every 
n you of injuſtice : Your principal care ſhould then 
Gy been to ſer limits to the Ariſtocracy, and 


ake laws, that might reſtrain the rich from 

ing their wealth, and from purchaſing an au- 

ity, which ought not to delong to them. 
. 


believe tha: the American conſtitutions place 
| nearly in the ſituation of the Romans, after 
8 expulſion of the Tarquins, In order to intereſt 
people in the cauſe of liberty, the Patricians 
de them the moſt magnificent promiſes. The) 
ed upon all public authority, while the ple- 
ns fondly imagined that they ſhould be ſubject 
ly to the laws, Thoſe abufed their power, in 
ich theſe were too haughty to acquieſce; and 
s from oppoſite intereſts , aroſe all the diſſen- 
dns of the 3 

You, Sir, will Gs rell me, that it is no 
advantage to the United States of America, to 
ſemble the Romans, whoſe republic afforded the 
oſt aſtoniſhing Ipectacle, and eſtabliſhed its em- 
re over all the then diſcovered world. In anſwer 
d this, I freely acknowledge, that there is not at 
dis day a nation, that might not be happy to 
emble them in their defeQs , provided they 
B 3 
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could, at the ſame time, reſemble them in 
their grand, wiſe, and magnanimous ain 
But, unfortunately , the manners of modern tiny 
. ſuffer us not to indulge theſe; hopes; un 
theſe manners have reached even America. 
love of their country, of liberty, and of Gl 
forſook not the Romans even in moments of 
moſt violent civil rage; and their paſſions 1 
babituated to a connection with juſtice and mo 
ration, The Politics of Europe, founded 
wealth and commerce, have long deſtroyed thi 
ancient virtues, and I doubt much , whether 
ſeven years war will have been ſuſicient ro 
vive them in America, But be. this as it may; 
fear that the rich will endeavour to form a ſe 
rate order, and to ſeize upon the whole authoriy 
in this , others, proud of the equality with wii 
they have been flattered, will refuſe to. acquieſe 
and hence will neceſſarily reſult the diſſolution 
he government you deſigned to eſtabliſh, Shoul 
ſuch a revolution take place, by inſenſible degren 
ſilently „and unnoticed by the people, it · would \ 
proof that their minds were totally. deſticute d 
energy: Your Republlc would indeed be expoſa 
to no ſeditions, to no convulſions; but; of wh 
elevation of ſentlment, - of what liberality « 
heart , would your citizens then be capable? And 
ow theſe qualities, hom can true liberty ſubil} 


f If on the contrary 10 this evolution mould mee 
vith reſiſtance, what cabals, what intrigues; v 
fecret treachery may there not be dreaded ? Mena 


| „ n 
m in eſee hatred , jealoufy , paſſions which krow- 


actio mits in their career, and which lead on in 
rn tim train a thouſand other vices, the harbingers 
86; tyranny fluctuating between 10 e ay and ti- 
ca. ty. 

=o 

3 of haſten, Sir, to a concluſion ; to enter upon 2 


ns queſtion would , I fear, render my letter roo 
| mol dus. In my next, I ſhall take the liberty to 
1ded if unicate to you my reflections; or my ſcrup- 
d the reſpe&ing the laws of . Penſylyania, Maſſachu- 
1ether and Georgia. For why ſhould I conceal from 


to my fears and my doubts, as they are ſo many 

may; ofs of the intereſt I take in the happineſs of 
; erica, tha: are due to the ſentiments of. 

boric ſhip wit which you. are ſo. kind as to ho- 
whid l me. 

e % 168; 
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laws , by which I mean, the form of goven 


parts are ſuiced to each other; if they are all 


I am certain that the proſperity of the Republi 
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LETTER II. 


| Reflefions on the laws of Penſyluania, 
Maſſachuſet's and Georgia. 
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T am of opinion, Sir, that the moſt Cativie 
rory method of inveſtigation , will be to con 
mence with an examination of +» fundamendili 


ment that each republic has adopted. This e 
is, which firſt determines, and at length . 
firms the character of every people; If this gc Il 

e: 


ment provides for all its exigenices; if all in 


redted to the ſame end, and, inſtead. of embar 
raſſing and hindering , mutually aſſiſt each other 


will be daily improving in ſtability, And this, 
becauſe the Paſſions, after having made unavailin 
efforts to throw off the authority of the laws, and 
to violate them with impunity, will gradually t:. 
ſolve to ſubmic to them, in order to acquire! 
greater freedom of action. The manners of tht 
citizen and of the government will then be ch 
fame, and thus the ſocial union will have all de 
perfeQion of which it is capable. 


But if, on the contrary, the legiſlative power, 


— 


1 | 
; 
| 
o 


ich is the ſoul. of the fate, or the binge upon 
ich moves the whole political machine, be n 

nded upon juſt proportions, what diſorders 
y not enſue? Penſylyania has entruſted the right 
legiſlation to a Houſe compoſed of freemen, of 
republic elected to repreſent there the inbabi- 
ts of their city. or county, and in their name, 
enact ſuch laws, and make ſuch regulations, as 
y ſhall judge moſt ſalutary. It is ordered, that 
ſe repreſentatives} ſhall be ſelected from. among 
ſe perſons u ho are moſt noted for their wiſdom 
| virtue, Thus far all is well. But 1 muſt 
afeſs, Sir, that I can make no further reliance 
on this deſcriptive clauſe, than as. the legiſlator 
ll have taken the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure 


exact obſervance of it. 


f, from their manners, the Penſyivanians are dis» 
ed to conform to this regulation; if integrity is high 
their eſtimation, and they are inclined to reward 
why ſhould the legiſlator order the election of re+ 
ſentatives to be made by. ballot ? This mode of, 
ion being thought neceſſary inclines me to 
pet, ꝛhat Penſylyania is far from poſſeſſing, that 
rit, which ought: to animate. a Democracy, I 
puld imagine that, on the one hand, there are 
Q in their cities and counties already ſo power- 
„that they muſt be treated with particular re- 
ve and caution, and that, on the other, it will 
difficult to find Electors, who dare upenly to 
ak their minds. I find all well gov repub. 
have wiſhed, that their citizens. ſhould. have 


ca) 


the conrage to declare their fendments publich 

is accuſtoms them to entertain none, but vi 
are honourable, The viſeſt politicians of antiqui 
have cenſured the uſe of the Ballot, and we m 
remember what Cicero ſays of it, at a time whe 
the Roman republic was turn into parties, whit 
it was dangerous to offend, When truth is 
tated to come forth in ſecret, and beneath a maſ 
fal ſehood is immediately ready to obtrude itſelf bol 
If the mode of election by ballot indicates the & 
Cline of a free ſtate, it ought not to be uſed ini 
infancy. If it is neceſſary, we may thence concli 
that the rights of the Democracy require ; 
further limitation, 


No one, it is faid , ſhall be elected as a 
ſentative unleſs he has reſided in the city or coun 
for which he ſhall be choſen two years immediat 
before the ſaid election. This law is indeed mat 
wiſer than that of England, which permits a pt 
ſon to be member of Parliament for a town 
county, of which he is no inhabitant; but a U 
of two years is not ſufficient to acquire my cn 
fidence :* during ſo ſhort a period of time, 2 
man may, without much difficulty, conceal ul 
character, and pretend ſentiments foreign to 
heart. ' I ſhould require a candidate to have pil 
through ſome public office in his city or count 
that might afford him an opportunity of d 
playing his integrity and underſtanding, Men 
general eſteem that alone to be of value, whit 
they eannot obtain without conſiderable expenct 


023 


ie is of importance, that the Legiſlati- 
ublich wer 88 of citizens accuſtomed to 
a themſelves , and to entertain exalted ideas 
Ntiquy the awſul cruſt with which they are veſted, 


e vie a! the United States of America, have required 
» Whig ercain quantity of property both in repreſenta - 
neceßſge⸗, and Electors : Penſylvania alone admits to 
ſe previleges, all inhabitants, without exception, 
do hare, during a year, contributed towards 
the & ſupport of government. It appears from this 
d in gement, chat the Legiſlator has paid a greater 
Incl rention to merit than to fortune; and, on the 
| view, nothing can ſeem more ſtrictly juſt, 
t may there not be ſome circumſtances, Sir, in 
hich , che greateſt good being unattainable, it is 

| oft prudent to be ſatisfied with a leſs perſect 
count abliſnment, If a republic is ſo fortunate as to be 
dar ec unacquainted with either riches or poverty, 

uh is law of Penſylvania may, and ought to be 
a pet ated , becauſe, without being contradictory to 
he public manners, it will be favourable to the 
Democracy, But if fortune bas already made ſuch 
- 000 difference in the circumſtances of the citizens, as to 
ender a diſtinQtion of rank unavoidable ; inſtead 
df endeavouring after a pure Democracy, would ir 
ot be more prudent to grant to the people on- 
ly ſuch privileges and rights, as are neceſſary to 
ender the Ariſtocracy more circumſpe&, and 
prevent it from indulging that ambition, to which 
It is naturally prone ? In ſuch circumſtances per- 
haps the wiſeſt method would be to imitate the 
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Democracy without any reſerve; but this 


C24) 
licy of Solon, Who, that he might not offs 
the wealthy , required the poſſeſſiun of a certj 
revenue; to confer a right of attaining che offi 
of government, | | 


No political danger is greater, than that, wii 
reſults from the defire of blending and unit 
eſtabliſhments , which in themſelyes, and ſepara 
conſidered, are excellent, but will not bear 0 
combined. The laws of Penſylvania fayour 


tiality will only diſguſt the rich, who will new 
be ſatisfied to haye no other rights and privilege 
than what are common to the populace « 
eee boos Ark ef 
-- Permit me, Sir, to aſk whether" you hin, 
that che manners and prejudices you haye contradel 
while under the Engliſh government, are ſuch a 
entitle you to aſpire to a pure Democracy, a mod 
of government excellent with good morals , by 
deteſtable with ours? For my part, I am of opinii 
that America is inclined towards an 'Ariflocraq 
by a prevailing impulſe, that will overturn all th 
laws made to oppoſe it, Policy therefore, which 
ought to provide for ſuturity in regulating the pre- 
ſent, wil! commit a capital error, if ir attempts ij 
eſtabliſh among citizens, in oppoſition ro all their 
Prejudices, an equality of rights, which for thi 
reaſon cannor be of long duration. The more numerous 
the meaſures taken by the Legiſlator to infure 
lucceſs, the leſs he ſhould flatter himſelf with he 
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tation of accompliſhing his hopes, His efforts 
mſelyes will only tend to irritate thoſe ungo.- 
nable paſſions , which will precipitate the repu- 
g into either anarchy, or oligarchy, 


I apprehend not falling into an error, when I 
ert, that a Democracy requires great ſeverity of. 
anners; and I add, that however wiſe, and nice - 
adjuſted to each other, may be its conſtitu- 
pnal laws, it cannot long ſubſiſt, except in * 
public, like thoſe of ancient Greece, in which 
the citizens were acquainted , were mutually 
Je cenſors of each others conduct, and were con» 
antly under the eye , and within the reach of 
e magiſtrare, The doctrine, which I here take 
e liberty of laying before you , I have derived 
om Plato, Ariſtotle, and all the ancient politi- 
ns; and to me their excellent theory appears to 
but roo amply illuſtrated by all hiſtory, I have 
this moment, the map of your poſſeſſions be« 
dre me, and it is not without a kind of dread g 
at I reflect on the vaſt extent of territory which 
enſylvania contains. A ſingle man of ability, 
oldneſs and an enterprizing diſpoſition, who has 
othing to loſe, but much to hope from public 
iſturbances, is ſufficient to effect, or at leaſt, 


Is 

OY o pave the þ to a revolution. Dut not to men- 
BY thoſe adventurers, who from their private 
o fluence will create themſelves tribunes of the 


people ; who can be certain that no wealthy 

erchant, by affecting popular politics, ſhall take 

vyantage of thoſe diſcontents, hatreds and jealou- 
C 
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ges » which are e ſpringing up in a I 
mocracy, where property is ſo unequally diffri 
ted, to kindle the flames of civil diſcord , to may 
trial of his power, and to Fer his 9 


ranny? 


I ſhall perhaps be told that I am raifing chin 
ras for no other purpoſe, than to have the ple 
ſure of combating them: but let me intreat you 
Sir, once more to peruſe the hiſtory of Florence; 
and I am much miſtaken if you will not hay 
reaſon to fear left Penſylyania ſhould ally, yi 

| birth to its Medici , who from their bank, 
their counting houſe, may aſcend a throne, Wu 
is there, indeed, that may not be atrained by an- 
bition, genius, wealth, and popular favour ? & 

ſingle inſtance of this kind would be ſufficient u 
break every tie of your confederacy. I am ſorry u 
dwell ſo long off theſe di ſagreable objects; but if 
policy , acquainted with the power of the paſſions, 
and the caprice of fortune, wiſhes to avoid ſe 
deceit, ir muſt be very open to fear, and yt 


more reſerved to hope. ® x 
in 

The people, ſays the Penſylvanian Declaration 4 
of rights, have a] right to aſſemble together , n ye 
conſult for their common good , to inſtruct their u. * 
preſentatives „ and to apply to the legiſlatare for n. F. 
dreſs of grievances , by . n. er renn 1 
france. V 


1 muſt acknowledge, Sir, that I cannot 66) 
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ili mprebend the intention of this law. Nothing 
n be more juſt or reaſonable , than that the 
ple ſhould bave the right of diſcuſſing their in- 
reſts, and giving inſtructions to their repreſen- 
tives, when aſſembled for their election; nothing 
at ſuch a time ſeditious. But have the people a 
zht to aſſemble as often as they pleaſe , unreſtrai- 
ed by any rule, by any civil authority , and with- 
ut being under the eye of the Magiſtrate? If 
ch be the ſpirit of the law, you muſt allow that 
is ſo very popular, as to be truly anarchical, 
The laws can never inculcate too much reſpe& to 
he legiſlative power; but this expoſes it to the 
umours of a tumultuous aſſembly, that may be 
alled together by any turbulent diſcontented 
erſon, who may have eloquence ſufficient to ſe- 
uce the minds of the people. Theſe addreſſes, 
theſe petitions', theſe remonſtrances -may be uſe- 
ful, and even neceſſary in England, where Par- 
liaments are ſeptennial, and ſometimes betray the 
intereſts of the nation; while the King and his 
miviſtry have an influence too prevalent, which it 
is prudent to diſtruſt, and wiſe to intimidate, But 
in ?enſylvania they muſt be entirely uſeleſs ; be- 
cauſe the legiſlative aſſembly is changed every 
year, as well as the Magiſtrates intruſted with the 
executive power, If I miſtake not, the laws in 
England ought to preſerve alive in the peuple an 
attention to their intereſts , becauſe their liberty 
has powerful enemies; whereas in Penſylvania, 
on the contrary, they ought to teach the people 
to ſubmit with patience , and above all, never to 
C2 


ly 


| | 


ments, were you, Sir, leſs a lover of truth, of 


new connections, new manners, new exigencia 
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act, except under the direction of a magiſtru 
becauſe anarchy cannot but be highly detrimem 
to them, | 


IT ſhould be leſs free in diſcloſing my ſai 


were it poſlible that my errors could miſlead yr 
doubt much whether you approve of the conf 
tution of Penſylvania, when, inſtead of rende 
the legiſlature as reſpeQable, as extenſive, u 
as compleat as it ought to be, it is deprived of 
power of making any addition, or alteration, i 
the original conſtitution, This I muſt confeſs is 
ſtrange law, Could the legiſlators , aſſembled off 
Philadelphia to lay the foundation of an infant rep 
blic, poſſibly be ignorant, that nothing can lim 
the legiſlative power? Did that aſſembly conſide 
itſelf as infallible ? Will not new circumſtance; 


require either the enacting of new, or ſome mo. 
dification of old laws? What power ſuperior, a 
even equal to the legiſlative aſſembly , did th 
firſt legiſlators imagine they poſſeſſed , that they 
ſhould confine this to the punRual obſervance d 
their orders? It is always wrong to enact a lay, 
that may be violated with impunĩity. It ovght, it 
my opinion, to be an axiom univerſally acknow- 
ledged , that the legiſlative power ſhould be uni- 
mired, if we wiſh not to deſtroy, or to rendet 
its operations ineffectual. Of what uſe then vil 
be the clauſe, of which I complain? It will tend 
to diminiſh that profound reſpe& which every citi- 
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ye occaſion to debates and diſputes concerning 
e nature of new regulations; to authorize law- 
rs, who are all naturally ſophiſts, to interpret 
ws as they pleaſe, to prove that the new are 
ll and void, becauſe they are not exactly con- 
drmable to the old. 


Another ſeruple, for ſich is the only name I 
ive to my obſeryations, In a republic, in which 
hildren behold , in their parents, examples of 
Jemocratic ſimplicity of manners, I ſhould not 
object to a regulation, that gave to every young 
an of twenty one years of age, born in the 
ate, and who had almoſt conſtantly lived amidſt 
is family, the privilege of a vote in the election 
of repreſentatives for his city or county. At this 
age virtue is beloved with the boldeſt ardour, and 


cin no extraordinary underſtanding is requiſite to kno - 
NO- which are the citizens of a diſtrict that enjoy the 
of faireſt reputation. But it is, I think, too, liberal 


to grant this privilege to every foreign adventu- 
rer, who ſhall, during a year, have paid taxes to 
the ſtare, It will neceſſarily reſult from this ar- 


have not the right of citizens in the other United 
States, will reſort to Penſylvania. Theſe will not 
import that ſimplicity of manners, which a de- 
mocracy demands. They will ſell themſelves to 
the ſeveral parties, that may divide the cities and 


expected from ſuch birds of paſlage. 
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a ought to entertain for the legiſlative body; to 


rangement , that a number of young people, who | 


counties, and nothing really advantageous can be 
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Thhe laws appoint that ſons of freeholders of th 


age of twenty one years ſhall be entitled to von 
in the election of repreſentatives , although they hay 
not paid taxes. Of this I might approve ; but ſuffergy 
to aſk, how this Ariftocratical diſtinction, til 
\ coaleſce , if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, with th 
pure Democratical principles of the Penſylvaniay 


That vanity , which lurks at the bottom of tn 

human heart, is the moſt ſubtile and active of egi. 

the paſſions, I would wager , that theſe freehd- or 

ders will look upon their privilege as a kind of dip: 4 bi 

| _nity , that ſeperates, and that ought to ſeparate them Won 

| from thoſe citizens, who poſſeſs no Eſlates. Aﬀtet far 

* having deſpiſed, they will refuſe to intermary ain 
| with them. Hence two orders of families; for u ch 

ſoon as ſome enjoy a particular prerogative, the ;bli 

will conclude that they ought to conſtitute a ſepy- this 

rate rank, Hence I foreſee the riſe of an heredi. lied 

tary nobility, which the American laws proſcribe or 

I foreſee perpetual conteſts, between that Ariſto- tie 

cracy, which the Paſſions will eſtabliſh , and thx sf 

Democracy, which the laws will protect; and t al 

prevent this from being diſadyantageous , and eyen | ti 

ruinous to the republic, the citizens muſt poſleli re. 

the virtues of the beſt ages of Rome; that is, po 

there muſt be ſomething which, in their eſteem, i; in 

more precious than wealth. | th 

If. any city or cities, county or counties ſhall negli tl 

er refuſe to elect and ſend repreſentatives to the gt. m 

neral aſſembly ,, two thirds of the members ſrom tt . 

cities or ceunties that do electand ſend repreſentati va n. 
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of th led they may be” a majority of the cities ana 
vote irs of the whole fate, when met ſhall have all 
7 bay wers of the general aſſembly, as fully and am- 
F the whole were preſent, 


his is, I muſt confeſs, Sir, a moſt extraor - 
bing ry law in the code of à people aſſembled to 
their conſtitution. I ſhould be glad to aſk 
legiſlators what reaſou they could haye to fore. 
or even to ſuſpect, that any city or county 
4 be capable of ſuch neglect, or of 2 diſaf. 
jon o criminal, If ſuch a law could be deemed 
Gry, the minds of the citizens muſt already 
zinted with ſome prejudice, error, or vice, 


ru eh ſeparates their iutereſts from thoſe of the 
they ;blic, and paves the way for a fatal ſchiſm, 
pr. this caſe, a remedy ought to be immediately 


lied, and meaſures taken to prevent the public 
2ority from being degraded, For the cities or 
fries, that will refuſe to ſend their repreſenta- 
s to the general legiſlative aſſembly , will doubt 
alſo pretend that they are under no obliga- 
| to obey laws, in making which they have no 
re. This is.a crime of the deepeſt dye, which 
poſes a monſtrous indifference to their Country, 
| in a Democracy, indicates the total diſſolution 
the republic, 


t is very right that the doors of the legiſlative 

mbly ſhould be open for the admiſſion of all; . 
will form an excellent ſchool for the. inſtruc- 

n of citizens... It is alſo right to print a weekly 
04 
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journal of its votes and, proceedings: 4 Den 
cracy is inimical to myſtery, and requires 
formation; but it is perhaps dangerous to or 
that all bills of public nature ſvall be print 
the conſideration of the people, This is, 
haps, the moſt certain method to 
every thing problematical, It is well kn 
that the - populace would ſtil! be ignorant , wi 
and liable to. prejudice, though it rivaled even 
people of ancient Athens, in underſtanding 
ingenuity, Ought not the legiſlators to haye h 
contented with ordering that“ the reaſons and! 
« tives for making ſach laws ſhall be fully 
&« clearly expreſſed in the preambles ?”*This pra 
tion would be ſufficient to prevent the repreſa 
tives from acting raſhly, and would guat 
people againſt the ſophiſms of diſcontented 
di ſaffected citizens. 


Let vs now FER the executive power, wit! 
which it is uſeleſs to make laws. This the le 
ſylvauians have intruſted to a council compoſei 
twelve magiſtrates.; who are to be nominated by 
ſame electors that-chuſe the repreſentarives of thed 
of Philadelphia, and of the eleven counties v 
conſtitute this repnblic. This council will have 
its head a preſident and vice preſident , both w 
choſen annually, by the joint ballot , of the gent 

aſſembly and council, of the members of the coul 


J apprehend, Sir, that T judge rightly, whe 
take the liberty co: cenſure your not permicting 6 
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tive council to be choſen by the general as- 
y. Why ſhould you entruſt to electors of 
ty one years of age, to a multitude always 
rant and naturally inclined to prefer indulgent 
iſtraces, the care of chuſing men, deſtined to 
h over the obſervance of the laws, to manage 
moſt important intereſts, the moſt delicate 
erns of the republic? Can any be deemed more 
able of making ſuch a choice than the repre- 
atives, who are ſo greatly intereſted in the 
ful preſervation and punctual obſervance of the 
$? I ſhould alſo think, that this would be the 
ſt advantageous method of eſtabliſhing , between 
legillative and executive powers, which in a free 
ernment are naturally jealous of each other » 
| in a Democracy almoſt always at enmity , that 
cord and harmony which conſtitutes the hap- 
eſs of the ſtate, It appears to me, that, without 
ing inconſiſtently with their principles, the Pen- 
anians might grant to the general aſſembly the 
t of eledgting, from among the repreſentatives , 
members of the executive council, 'Hence 
y advantages would reſult, The county, whoſe 
reſentative were choſen , would be pleaſed' 
h this diſtinction; for men never light any 
ng that can intereſt their ſelf-love, A kind of 
ulation would ariſe among the counties: they, 
ald be careful ro ſend to the general afſem- 
only ſuch citizens &s were worthy to aſpire 
a ſeat in the council. The body, with which 
laws are depoſited , would haye been compoſed 
the moſt eminent men; and by this common 
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intereſt of honour and emulation , the too 
and intriguing ſpirit of the Democracy wouli ly 
been at leaſt a lictle moderated, 


Nor is this all; I might. obſerve to you , Sit, 
only twelve counſellors will ſcarcely be ſutha 
for all the buſineſs of the adminiſtration. I 
further aſk why, in a con litution where, » 
pretence of its great freedom , people rake nom 
Pains to think and reflect juſtly , than under | 
moſt deſpotic government, the legiſlators 1 
bled at Philadelphia, preſcribed no rule. no pol 
no regulations, reſpecting the method of trauſadi 
buſineſs, either in the general aſſembly, or in 
executive council. Philoſophers preſcribe to th 
diſciples the path they muſt purſue in the ſerd 
and for the diſcovery of truth. Ought not lepil 
tors to be equally exact in eſtabliſhing the fo 
that lead to juſtice and the public welfare, 
their buſineſs lies with men, who are ſometin 
not very. intelligent, and as the paſſions may ni 
lead even the beſt underſtanding? 


After having propoſed ſo many. doubts and ſen 
ples, I muſt expreſs the ſatisfaction with whit 


I obſerve that Penſylvania has not, like moſt! % 
the other United States, entruſted the executir 
power to a council that is totally changed el 


year, The council being compoſed of trienni 
magiſtrates will annually loſe the four eldeſt, wit 
will be replaced by four new elections. The law 0 
ſeryes that by this mode of election and continua mu- 
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more men will be trained to public buſineſs, 
will in every ſubſequent year be found in the 
il a number of perſons acquainted with the pro- 
12s of the foregoing years, whereby the buſi- 
will be more conſiſtently conducted. I allow 
Penſylyania will have fewer inconfiſten- 
„and adhere more cloſely to its conſtitu- 
principles than thoſe republies that have 
düſned a council conſiſting only of annual mem- 
* but this is not ſufficient to engage my entire 
robation, Have not the magiſtrates of an infant 
blic who are endeayouring to form its charac- 
, need of a longer authority in order to 
liſh permanent maxims and principles, and to 
it the direction, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, 
moſt favourable to its welfare. 


an any one, without ſome degree of apprehen- 
, conſider the vaſt variety of individuals of 
om every community conſiſts , all endued with 
ive, and yet each with different paffions, Of theſe, 
wever, ſome are incapable of reflection, and 
s claſs conſiſts of by far the greateſt number: 
ers are able only to combine the ideas that are 
Wopoſed to them; and amidſt theſe, a few men 
genius diſtinguiſh themſelves, who will not al- 
bays , however, be of the ſame ſentiments, What 
en muſt become of a republic, if it has not in 
elf a body permanently eſtabliſned , that ſhall 
ligiouſly preſerve the depoſit of the national laws » 
llicy, and character, as the Veſtals preſeryed the 
«red fire of Veſta? Let us, Sir, mate the his- 


* 


' 
; © ? 
: 
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tories of Lacedemon and Rome , and yoy 
plainly perceive that theſe two republics ven 
debred for all their virtue, their policy, their 
dom, their fortitude, and in ſhort for that ca 
ter which we ſo much admire, to no other; 
than the eſtabliſhment of that perpetual ſenate wiz 
| was the ſoul of the State, By this the Ariſta, 
and Democracy were held in exact equilibrig 
and hence reſulted a mixed form of governny 
which preſerved the advantages of each meg 
' without having the defects of either. I am 
to ſee, in the conſtitution of New Vork, that i 
republic has eſtabliſhed a council conſiſting of cy 
four members, of whom the four eldeſt yy 
their ſeats every year, and are replaced by a y 
eleion of four candidates, who will eafily 
naturally imbibe the ſpiric of the body of whi 
they become members, and will tranſmit it on th 
reſignation to their ſucceſſors. 


Notwithſtanding the friendly ſeverity wich whid 
I have examined the laws of Penſylyania , I enter 
tain the deepeſt veneration for the legiſlators wi 
enacted them. The moſt profound knowledge d 
the rights of nature, and of the human heart i 
diſcernable in a thouſand inſtances; but I one 
more aſſert that when you were at laſt compell 
to throw off the authority of Britain, and, at © 
ſame time, to haſten the eſtabliſhment of a c 
ſtitution, in order to prevent anarchy, and u 
diſconcert the criminal deſigns of the party thi 
England had yet among you, you had not 9 


r 


1 


rent to arrange every department of govern- 
nt in the moſt perfe& manner, The' legiſlators may 
„ reſume their work; the love of their country 
res them to it, and I doubt not but they will 
e to penſylvania, the government beſt ſuited to 
preſent ſituation, and moſt provident for fu- 


e contingencies. 


he plan of government eſtabliſhed in Maſſa- 
ſers is formed after the model of that of Eng · 
d; but is much ſuperior to its original. That, 
ich in England is called a Parliament, has with 
the appellation of a general court. It conſiſts 
a ſenate that anſwers to the upper bouſe in 
gland, and of a houſe of repreſentatives which 
rights ſimilar to thoſe of the houſe of com- 
dus in London. Each of theſe two houſes has = 
hr of framing bills ſeparately ; theſe muſt be 
mmunicated to the other houſe, and thoſe 
nich are adopted by a majority of votes in 
th houſes are preſented to the governor , who 
proves of them by affixing his ſignature, or 
e returns them , and explains the reaſons which 
duce him to with hold his aſſent. However if 
e two houſes perſiſt in their reſolution, and the 
Is after a ſecond examination are approved not 
ly by a majority of votes, but by two thirds of 
e members preſent , ſuch bills, even though re- 
Red by the governor, ſhall have the force of 
ws, The ſame is the caſe if the governor delays 
ing his opinion for more than five days, his 
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purpoſes. 
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fence being deemed an aſſent to all intent u 


This form of adminiftration is in my Opinig 
much better than that of England, An aum 
governor , who, as he is ſoon to return to 
degree of a private citizen can have no intereſt j 
augmenting bis prerogative ; who is aſſiſted 
counſellors aſſigned him, whom he has not ch. 
ſen, and cannot remove at pleafure ; in ſhort, 
magiſtrare who from his circumſtances poſſch 


neither the means of purchaſing the votes of t P 
general court, nor of corrupting its member; = 
tempting their ambition with titles and honour 1 
is not the enemy of public liberty, like a King be 
England, whoſe paſſions may point out intent 
oppoſite to thoſe of the nation; who inceſſui *** 
and ſecretly undermines the rights both of wil" 
peers and commons; and who, gradually adm ſpe 
cing, by means of corruption, towards arbiry 1 
power, enervates their minds, enſeebles the ſem = 
ments of liberty, and will at length find a crify 
when by acting with vigour and ſeverity, he my Per 
like Henry VIII, aftoniſh and confound the I 21 
gliſn, and teach them to bow beneath the ve en. 
of his ſceptre. il | 
: t ef 
I muſt alſo obſerve that the Veto, which is WP © 
prerogative of the Kings of England, obſtructs, ot” 1 
tards, and confines the legiſlative power, vbich! "uy 


kence prevented from enaQing laws neceſſary to. 


2. 
1 lecurity. A parliament compelled to negociate, 
not act with becoming ſimplicity , dignity , 
1 firmneſs, It is reduced to a defenſive con- 
& , chat muſt at length terminate in its ruin, 
t which it cannot abandon without expoſing the 
tion to the greateſt diſorders, and referring its 
e to the uncertain decifion of arms. The Go- 
nor of Maſſachuſers on the contrary only re- 
onſtrates to the legiſlative power; this is a wheel 
the political machine that retards iu motion 
bly ro render it more ſalutary, by counteracting 
precipitation, ſurprize and infatuation. The 
utual check exerciſed by the two branches of the 
neral court, in having the power to reje& each 
ber's bills, is, if I am not much miſtaken, fa- 


11 prable to the ſtability of the government, It 
2 events a taſte for innovation, it inſpires the ci- 
rs with 2 ſtronger attachment and a greater 


ſpe& for the laws; and the reviſal which is al- 
wed to the Governor of Maſſachuſets, is well 
ſculated to add ſecurity to theſe advantages. 


Perhaps , Sir , you may have the mortification to 
e Penſylyania a prey to all the humours of « 
democracy, while the government of Maffachufers 
il] be confirmed in its principles. Upon ſhaking 
t the yoke of a ſevere maſter, who ſacrificed you 
d his falſely apprehended intereſts, you bave had 
e prudence , in conſtituting a new republic , to 
releut to the minds of your people ſuck laws on- 
y 4s are naturally connected with the ideas to 
dich they were aceuſtomed, and which, inſtead 
D 2 
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of ſhocking their former habits , ſerve only » 
render liberty more agreable and tranquil. Yay 
fellow citizer.s have not experienced the ſudde 
tranſition which the Penſylvanians have made i 
the revolution of their government, Upon a & 
mocratical baſis, which without exciting hopy 
that are too preſumptuous, ſecures liberty io th 
people, you have eſtabliſhed an ariſtocracy , whig 
from its very nature is leſs turbulent and m 
conſiſtent 3 and which the manners of Ameria, 
bur too ſimilar to thoſe of Europe, now rende 
neceſſary, While Penſylvania hurried - far u 
from the ſentiments, laws, and habits, to whid 
ſhe had been accuſtomed , may perbaps becom 
intoxicated with a democratical liberty of which 
ſhe knows not the proper bounds, and which ſe 
will probably confound with licentiouſneſs , tie 
Republic of Maſſachuſets more circumſpe& in iy 
operations, becauſe it has intereſts leſs oppoliy 
to reconcile , will eſtabliſh ics government u 
character. 


I doubt not but thoſe, whoſe favourite topie is the 
dignity of man, and the common rights bid 
all derive from nature, will prefer the goyernmell 
of Penſylyania to that of Maſſachuſers, But I 
equally certain that they will alter their opinion; 
as ſoon as they leave their metapbyſical ſpeculr 
tions, and conſider how limited in moſt perſon 
is the human underſtanding. It ſeems indeed u 
if nature herfelf, by the unequal manner in which 
' ſhe diſtributes her favours, provided for chat fub- 
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ination without which ſociety cannot exiſt. 
ought therefore to conform to her laws in 
eſtabliſhment of onrs, and not aſſigu the power 


governed. Let any one inveſtigate the human 
rt, and there explore the ſeeds of all thoſe pas- 
s that are continually endeavouring to expand 
mſelyes ; let him ſtudy the force of our habits 
ich obſcure the light of reaſon, and at laſt 
der dear to us thoſe abuſes: which we ſhould: 
herwiſe have thought intolerable; and he will 
convinced that the wiſeſt policy is that which 
moſt pliant to exigencies and circumſtances, in 
er to derive the greateſt poſſible advantage 
dm them, I cannot tao frequently. repeat it, 
at, in proportion as manners relax, laws and 
wer ought to be reduced to. a leſs compaſs, and 
wernment inſtruſted to fewer hands. And is ic 
dr indeed evident, from all the revolutions of 
tions, that a, corrupt Democracy inevitably 
ds to an Axiſtocracy, and that this government, 
jough at firſt oligarchical, terminates in Monar- 
y. Thus are we led on by the natural progreſs 
our paſſious when left to themſelves: in re- 
raining their eareer, and directing them to uſe. 
|, that is to worthy ts; conkaſts the whole 
re of nm 


You, Sir, ak — whae progrels ho vices of 
urope have made in your States, can beſt deter, 


government to thoſe whom ſhe has deſtined to 


dine what had of danerument n tor © 
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them, I muſt acknowledge that my intelligence 
this head is very doubtful, I have been informel 
that the Penſylvanians apply much more to ag 
culture than to commerce, and that thoſe enorm 
and diſproportionate fortunes, which are but m 
frequently found in the republic of Maſſachuſers1 
unknown among them, This may he true; butisth 
ſufficient to vindicate their Nemocracy? I kn 
that agriculture produces greater ſimplicity and p 
rity of manners than commerce; but I obſ 
that the port of Philadelphia affords a favour 
avenue to trade and induflry, If the Penſylyaniat 
take a delight in riches produced from their landy 
why ſhould they negle& increaſing their weal 
by following the example of the Boſtoniars. I if 
what meaſures the laws have, taken to ſtop thed 
ou the brink of the- precipice? I aſk farther, i, 
in a government entirely popular, any ſuch me 
ſures can be taken? When à people indultriou 
cultivate the earth, in order to enrich themſelya, 
and muſt ſoon have ſhops and mechanics to work 
and faſhion rough materials to aſſiſt and expedit 
the progreſs even of agriculture; it would be4 
miracle of the moſt extraordinary kind, if thy 
were able to reſiſt the farther impulſe of a ſentiment, 
by which they cannot but be actuated. Hen 
laws and the government muſt interpoſe their ab 
rance ; and in this caſe, I once more aſk, whit 
are the reſources of a Democracy? I dwell long 
| this article, Sir, becauſe I moſt cordially wiſh chat 
penſylvania may either form or adopt politial 


1 


ciples more proportioned to its exigencies, to 
preſent circumſtances, and to the evils with 
ich it is threatened, 


but in return to the conſtitution of Maſſachuſets and 
uſers dbſerve, Sir, with pleaſure that the government 
ut is ps at a proper diſtance all thoſe who have no 
Ik pperty bur their labour, and who could only 


urb the political admini ſtration, were any au- 
rity allowed to them, It was perhaps for this 
zſon that the ancient republics, though ſo well 
quainced with the duties of humanity among fel + 
citizens violated its rights by the permiſſion 
{ves , who had no political exiſtence, and were 
bje& only to the will of their maſters, Your 
"s with greater wiſdom take the poor under their 
otection, who may indulge the hope of riſing, 
induſtry and frugality, to the honour of ſharing 
the election of ſenators, of repreſentatives, and 
en of the Governor. This hope will ſweeten to 
zem their condition; they will love the State 
r the ſake of the advantages they expect from it; 
d you will have no cauſe to fear ſuch inſurrecti - 
ns of ſlaves as ancient hiſtory relates. By 
adering the poſſeſſion of leſs property neceſſary 
d qualify for repreſentative, than for ſenator , you 
we, by a prudent equilibrium, prevented the more 
ealthy citizens from engroſſing among themſelves 
be whole authority, This is, in my opinion , the 
noſt proper arrangement that could be made te 
oderate the Ariſtocracy , by mixing ſomething 
democracy with it. 
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It is very proper that the general court, conſy. 
ting of ſenators and repreſentatives ſhould have 
the care of nominating the nine counſellors , 9 
whom , together with the Governor and Lieute- 
nant Governor; is intruſted the executive poner, 
After what I have already ſaid of the council of 
Penſylvania , you will not be ſurprized, Sir, um 
cenſuring that of Maſſachuſets, conſiſting of fewer 
perſons, but theſe entirely- changed every Year, 
Let us not deceive ourſelves; an Ariſtocracy, with. 
out a council in which the manners, the ſpirit, 
the character, and the principles of the State are 


preſerved and perpetuated, is really a political mon- 


ſter. To what fluctuation muſt it not be expoſed} 
The Republic ſucceſſively adopting the various opi- 
nions and fancies of its ſeveral magiſtrates, can in- 
ſpire no confidence either in its own citizens, of 
in ſtrangers, . This defect alone is ſufficient to in. 
terrupt all the harmony of your government 


I confeſs, Sir, that I feel a particular partiality forthe 
republic of Georgia. This is a new colony; it ««- 
cupies a large extent of territory, and I am told 
that the number of its inhabirants amounts rot to 
forty thouſand, Huw favourable are theſe cireum- 
ſtances for the eſtab'iſhment of a republic among! 
people whoſe ſole purſuir, as yet, is to acquire 
their wealth by clearing the lands around thei 
babitations All their ideas muſt raturally incline to- 
wards agriculture, which alone affords #bundance 
to mankind, preſerves the ſimplicity of their man 
ners, and diſpoſes their ſouls for grand. objects 
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nd indeed we have ſeen that this Colony, thoogh 
its infancy , and more” expoſed than any of the 
| to the calamities of war, has not been wanting 


d prudence. 


Were I ſo happy 2s to be a citizen of Georgia 
think that in the convention for drawing up its 
nftitution, I ſhould have exerted every effort to 
Rabliſu more firmly that ſpirit of moderation and 
mplicity , the value of which, my fellow citizens, 
otwithſtanding their manners, ſeem nor ſufficiently 
p comprehend, © Friends, Brethren”*, would I 
ave ſaid, © let us return thanks to Providence for 
having directee America to the happy revolution 
that ſecures its independence, previoas to that 
* period; when from our increaſed populouſneſs' 
and wealth, it might perhaps be impoſſible for 
© vs to ſecure our liberties on a permanent baſis, 
We are not now fo numerous as to prevent our 
' conſerring, and our manners, yet uncorrupted 
by artificial wants, ill permit us to eſtabliſh in 
* our infant republic the true principles of ſociety , 
* and to ere& barriers that ſball exclude thoſe vi- 
* ces, which either permit not men to take the 
path that leads to happineſs, or make them ſoon 
* abandon ics The only true wealth of man is the 
produce of the earth; would we be really happy, 
et us learn to be contented with the fruit which 
« we reap from our labour; this will always ſuf 
* fice, and will never fail us. Let us take proper 
* precautions to prevent any circumſtance from 
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© diminiſhing our ſenſe of this valuable truth, 
&« which we are now fully convinced, but of vnd 
© the contagious example of our neighbours n 
% ſoon render us forgetful. | | 
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te I obſerve with concern“, would I have adi, 
« that you have ordered,an elegant howſe to be enn. 
ved on the greatſeal of the Republic. I couldjruke 
& have wiſhed that it had preſented only a p 
& and ſimple habitation, which might remind ps 
10 ſterity, of thole manners void of luxury ul 
** ſplendour, which prevailed at the foundation d 
% this State, and which they ought to imins 
% Wich pleaſure ſhall I view on the impreſſion d 
* this ſeal, fields of corn, and meadows covered mit 
® ſheep" and cattle , a river running through the ſam, 
* but why , to theſe images, which | pain 
your character, will you add « ſhip ander fl 
« ſail? Let us remember that to us this will tt 


0 Pandora's box: let us dread becoming familu WW great. 
% with theſe ideas of a falſe proſperity , which ve 

1% ſhall roo eaſily impreſs on the yet uninformel I am 
% minds of our children Would to God, no ſhip a fon 
* might ever arrive, which, by importing pleaſum Wiz, 1 
and wants hitherro unknown, would render u Wih-rwwee 
% diſguſted with a ſimplicity that is ſufficient for Wor Val 
% our happineſs ! Would to God we were retired fat WW: nor 
« into the country, and had nothing to fear on our o 
© fide except the neighbouring ſavages , leſs dangerou . too 
« than the ſeas that bathe our coaſt ! Why ſhould v nt of 
te be ſo partial to the ports of Savannah and Sunbi- WWF lecilla 
6 eſtabn 


ry, us to allow the one to ſeud four repreſents» 


1995) 


es to the houſe of aſſembly, and the other, twe 

embers to repreſent its trade. Let us avoid follow. 
ng che example of Europe, wretched from the 
attempt to found her ſtrength, her power, and 
her happineſs upon a wealth char muſt weaken and 
;mpoveriſh her. From the moment that we look 
pon commerce as the object and end ofa flouriſhing 
State, we muſt renounce all the principles of ſound 
policy, or if we have eftabliſhed them, we muſt 
expect to lee them ſpeedily overturned. If we 
would encourage the virtues that are neceſſary to 
as, let us confer honours , rewards, diſtinctions on 
thoſe cultivators who are moſt able and induſtrious, 
and who, that they may learn to defend their 
poſſeſſions practice the honorable exerciſes of the 
militia, as a relaxation. from the labours of the 
plough. Let us not think of inviting a great mul- 
titude to refide among us; a handful of worthy citi® 
zens of ſpirit and virtue, will be of infinitely 
gteater value. 


I am loth to conclude, Sir, but ſhall now only 
id ſome obſervations on the conſtitution of Geor- 
ja, This republic ſeems to prefefye a medium 
berween the government of Penſylvania, and that 
pf Maſſachuſets. To have paid taxes to the ſtate, 
not ſufficient to qualify a perſon for the ho- 
nour of repreſentative, but the property required 
it too moderate not to be conſiſtent with the ſpi- 
tit of a Democracy, On the other hand, the 
legiſlators ſteer clear of an Ariſtocracy by not 
ſabſiſhing, like thoſe of Maſſachuſets, two hou- 
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ſes to exerciſe the legiſlative power. It is 
1 dent that equality is dear to them, from their rey 
'Y fing to regard as a citizen any inhabitant 
3 ſhall not have renounced , in the moſt exp 

manner, thoſe particular ticles which a paltry u 
nity has invented, and which in Europe ſeem g 
I» indicate a ſpecies of nobilicy. I ſbali eayerly « 
| tend to every information that relates to Cem 
| gia, If I hear that corruption is there oppoſe; 
1 not by vague laws, but by eſtabliſhments that & 
your and protect morals, I ſhall prognoſticate wd 
-of its faite; either the defects which may be cn. 
ſoared in its preſenc laws , will diſappear ; or the 
defects will have no pernicious influence, 
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The laws made by the houſe of afſembly are t 
be ſubmitted to the reviſal of the Governor ut 
the executive council, Their remonſtrances are 1 
be ſent to the legiſlative power by a committee, 
who ſhall propoſe the amendments requeſted by 
the governor, and explain the reaſons that res- 
der them neceſſary. During this conferrence of 
the two powers, the committee are to be ſeated 
and covered, and the whole houſe, except th 
ſpeaker, uncovered. This is the cuſtom of ths 
world reverſed ; for it is unuſual for the agents, cleru 
or ſtewards of a republic, to appear, with marks of 
preeminence and ſuperiority , before their ſapreme 
maſters, I am ſatisfied that, among a people who 
have virtue ſufficient ro love laws and liberty with 
equal affection, the circumſtance of wearing a hut 
is of no importance; From this trifling ceremonial, 
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othing will be inferred, except a defigh to re- 
ind the repreſentatives of the profound reſpect 
zue to the miniſters of the laws , while they are 
ſuch; though when diſolved, they muſt return to 
the degree of private eitizens,” But with a corrup- 
d people, among whom vanity and ambition 
labour only to ſap the foundations of equality, 
this trifle would be ſufficient to ruin the whole, 
The paſſions will, embrace the ſlighteſt pretences 
to make encroachments, which would gradually 
be conſidered as rights, and no meaſures neglected 
to maintain them, 


| Parry 6 of Auguſt 1783. 
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LETTER. III. 


| Obſervations on ſome important. objefs relative 
to the legiſlation of the United States 
f America. 


At <4 + > — N 


Te would be needleſs, Sir, to enter upon & pur. 
ticular examination of the laws by which the other 
United States of America have eſtabliſhed in them. 
ſelves the public authority : it would neceſſarily 
lead me into uſeleſs and tedious repetitions , and 
what I had the honour of obſerving to you in my 
laſt letter, concerning the three republics chat ! 
had more particularly ſtudied , may, in my opi» 
nion, be applied to all che reſt. I will add , that 
if the citizens of Maſſachuſets, of Penſylvania, and 
of Georgia, in a new reviſal of their conſtitutions, 
ſhould endeavour more accurately to proportion 
their laws to the exigencies of their actual cir- 
cumſtances; if they were as provident for ſu- 
turity as for the preſent moment; if their regula- 
tions eſtabliſned a more juſt equilibrium between 
the legiſlative and executive powers; if the ambi- 


tion of the people were leſs excited by the priri- 


leges and hopes which a democracy confers , and 
were never hence driven to make violent efforis 
in order to defend their dignity ; if the wealthy 
were ſufficiently deterred from daring to offend 
their inferiors, theſe republics might ſerve as mo- 


mani, 


tancta 


11 

dels for the reſt , who would in their turn become 
more citcumſpect in their conduct, and reap ad- 
vantage from the examples held up to their view, 
If however any diſturbances ſhould take place 
among them, the former would offer themſelves 
25 mediators ; their reputation for wiſdom would 
give weigtt to their negociation, and thus good 
principles would be gradually eſtabliſhed through · 
| out the whole conſederacy. 


The three republics I have thus” particularly 
mentioned are the only ones that have felc, or 
at leart exprefſed the value of morals and of 2 
good education. The legiſlators of Maſſachuſets, 
are not only careful*ro cultivate the faculties of 
the mind; but are alſo anxious deeply to incul- 
cate in the hearts of youth, principles of bu- 
manity and general benevolence, publicand private 
tharity, induflry and frugality, honefly and 
fanctaaliiy in their dealings, ſincerity, good 
humour, and all ſocial affeftions and generons 
ſentiments, All this I can only conſider as an 
empty declamation, unleſs by real eſtabliſhments 
the republic ſpeedily endeavours to reduce this 
beautiful theory to praQice ; for all the virtues, with 
which children can be inſpired by their earlieſt 
education, will be but of ſhort duration, if upon 
their entrance into the world, they learn a con- 
tary leſſon from the manners of the citizens, 
am therefore concerned to ſee that Magiſtrates | 
who could expreſs themſelves thus wilely , have 
a n place eſtabliſhed any permanent regulations 

K 2 
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in favour of good morals, They are inclined , or 
the contrary , to favour the progreſi of commerce, 
and they open a door for avarice , by order: 
ing that the governor ſhould have an honorable 
ſtared ſalary, amply ſufficient for the demands of 
his ſtation, | 


Inſtead of this, I wiſh that in proportion u 
offices became important, their  appointmeny 
ſhould he made leſs conſiderable, or rather tha 
they ſhould have none at all, The Americans ut 
no longer ſubjeQs of the King of England, they in 
free men, and though they ſhould deem my opinion 
as ſavage and unreaſonable as it will be thought in 
Europe , I cannot avoid deriving from this cir- 

cumſtance an ill opinion of their future fate, Mo- 
ney may make great lords in monarchy , but it 
debaſes magiſtrares in a republic; on theſe, it it 
neither rapacity, luxury, nor ſplendour , that can 
confer honour, We can have but little love for 
our country, if we demand a ſalary for ſerving it 
And he, who loves it thus little, can be bur of 
| low eſtimation as 4 private citizen; by what min 
cle then can he become an excellent magiſtrate 
Why cannot a governor , who muſt in his private 
capacity be poſſeſſed of a competent fortune, have 
liberality ſufficient to devote a year or too of li 
life to the exigencies of bis republic ? The-preſent 
is the moſt critical period for America 2 if it 
- manners are alcealy (ich that it muſt purctaſe 
iis ma!iNcares , this deteſtible. . principle wil 
become tue general .gitit of che chile and de- 
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grade them all, Let the republic of Maſſacbuſets 
have the reſolution to abrogare the law of which 
1 complain ; let the chief magiſtrate once diſplay 
conduct thus | difintereſted ; and all the citizens 
who aſpire to the honour” of ſucceeding him, will 
ſhew fimilar liberaliry , till at length this virtue 
will become common and familiar. Bur permit me 
to add, that in order to preſerve it, the citizens 
muſt be taught not to be "aſhamed of cheir fim- 
plicity, Sumptuary laws, and regulations favoura- 
ble to purity of manners muſt prevent the pro- 
refs of luxury, and diminiſh che artificial wants 
of effeminacy and vanity, ' paſſions that know no 


- limits, that in time ruin even monarchies, but 
„rie immediate deſtruction to republics, It is by 
5 ſuch public and general diſcipline that the educa» 
don of your children will be truly compleated. 

l North Carolina and Georgia mention the utllity 
a of a good education, but ſay not a word of mo 


rals; are then theſe two States unacquainted with 


1 « Quid leges fine moribus 
„ Vanz proficiuur””? 


I am pleaſed to ſee that the legiſlators of Pen- 
varia have attended to this object; but it is 
not enough to praiſe virtue, ſome method muſt 
| be taken to render it beloved.” This is a matter 
| of the utmoſt importance, berauſe the more Demo- 
cratical any government is, the greater muſt be 
the influence of manners, The people ſwayed more - 


(54) 
by their habits than by their knowledge, which | 
always weak, and interwoyen with a number df 
prejudices, are carried away by the impetuoficy 

their paſſions and opinions, and are unacquaintel 
with thoſe various tempers , which the principi 
citizens of an Ariſtocracy are accuſtomed to hq- 
mour for their own intereſts, But Penſylyaniz vil 
never effectually provide for the morals of the py: 
blic,-unleſs care is taken to reform, in the pris. 
cipal citizens , the vices to which their circum- 
ſtances render them moſt liable. In order to (ac. 
ceed in this, the authority of the council of cen- 
ſors ought not to be confined to an examinatiag 
whether the conſtitution has been preſeryed entire, 
and without any violation, * 


This council, which is to be aſſembled even 
ſeyenth Year, appears on the firſt view favorable to 
the public tranquility. It was perhaps ſuppoſed tht 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment might render thoſe citizens 
more patient who might have juſt reaſon fer com. 
plaint, and that che hope of ſeeing the injuries done 
them ſpeedily redreſſed would prevent them from for- 
ming cabals, and intrigues, or from taking violent 
meaſures, But of what avail will be the wiſdom, of 
what avail the power of theſe cenſors, from whom 
Penſylvania expects the perpetuity of its laws and 
conſtitution”, if they are not ſeconded by the gene. 
ral manners of the republic? They will probably 
experience the fate of the Roman cenſors , who, 
after having rendered important ſervice to their 


country , at length became uſeleſs to it, when dut 
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corruption , which involved the laws in contempt, 
pbliged chem to filence, In order to enable the 
enſylyanian council of cenſors fully ro diſcharge 
he duties intruſted to it, beſides the powers it alrea- 
y poſſeſſes, it ſhould have the care of anticipating 
buſes, of attending to the ſymptoms that indicate 
ny new vice, and of encouraging any beneficial 
age, any laudable cuſtom, or any virtuous prin- 
iple, that may appear to be weakened and decli- 
ing. I confeſs that notwithſtanding all theſe pre- 
zutions, I ſhould not be entirely ſatisſied. The 
aſt reflection on the nature, the courſe, and pro- 
reſs of che paſſions will ſnew that they ought to be 
ſubjected to a vigilant, attentive and perpetual cen- 
ure, If Penſylvania begins not by protecting and 
acouraging morals, and by averting every thing 
' Wthac may be prejudicial to them, I fear that a coun- 
Nea, aſſembled every ſeventh Year to repair the in- 
ee done to the conſtitution, and to eſtabliſh its 
| Wfcricinal principles, would be of all councils the 


moſt uſeleſs : it would itſelf be carried away by the 


torrent of public manners. 


Though I doubt not, Sir, your being well per- 
fuaded that without the influence of manners all laws 
we ſuperfluous, yer ſuffer me to dwel! a lictle upon 
this article. I would intreat the Un ed States to 
conſider, that to them che influence of good mo- 
s, and of eſtabliſhments which may enhance 
the practice of the moſt uſeful virtues in the eſteem 
ind affections of the citizens, is more peculiarly 
necellary; as you can derive _ from 
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religion , which, however, the "policy of all w 
tions has ever conſidered as the moſt 8 


the general and public ſentiment of your republia 
But circumſtances are no longer the ſame: your 
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er thi 
moſt 


engine to moye the heart; — direct the : one 
of man. | teu: 
x | by"; Th hich 

Your anceſtors firſt laid the foundation of wlll": of 
colonies at'a time when England, like the ret well 
Europe, was engaged in theological controveem enger 
and torn with religious diſſentions. They fel the £ 
country where fanaticiſm prevailed , and filled v clude 


a juſt abhorrence of that abſurd tyranny which ere 
exerciſed over the conſciences of men; they t overnt 
ded as the height of happineſs, the liberty of ons, 
ving and honouring the Deity in the manner e ru) 
each thinks moſt agreable to his reaſon, Tre „. 
turn of thought became the principle of both cffmeaſur: 
dodrine and practice of your anceſtors; and thei ations 
children imbibed it as it were, with their moe: lt 
thers milk, It appears from your conſtitutions er re 
this unlimited liberty of conſcience fill conftirWſinguin; 
the ſcei 


no longer ſubje& to the Engliſh who provided f You | 
your ſecurity : you are now obliged ro de ing ob 
own governors, and in granting the ſame fig ey pi 
to all the different ſeas, that are now accuſton Chriſt | 
and familiarized to each other, it might periff wo- 
be neceſſary a little ro reſtrain your extreme we, w.! 
ration, in order to prevent the abuſes that may riches , 
reſult from ie, dergy ! 

| | receive: 

© As Religion exerciſes the moſt abſolute 7 keld of 


IEA 


Wer the human mind, it would certainly be of the 
ery: utility that the citizens of a State, uniced 
one form of worſhip , ſhould all obey the ſame 
1zious , as they all obey the ſame civil laws; by 
hich means religion would unite its power with 
har of government in order to render them happy. 
well know, Sir, that the United States can no 
nger hope for this advantage. The Goſpel which 
the general rule common. to all thoſe ſets that 
xclude you from their communion , commands 
peace and the love of our neighbour : and the 
government that conciliates ſo many different reli - 
ions , protects them all, in order to conform to 
he rules of Chriſtian charity. But ſuffer me to en- 
ire whether your republics have adopted proper 
meaſures in order to prevent other religious inno- 
ations, with which you are yet unacquainted, but 
pzinſt which you ought to guard, from diſturbing 
your repoſe , and from repeating in America thoſe 
ſinguinary tragedies of which Europe was too long 
the ſcene. 


You cannot poſſibly deſerve any blame for ha- 
ring obliged the Miniſters of religion ro teach what 
they profeſs: you have informed them, as Jeſus 
Chriſt did, that their kinzdom is not of this world, 
Won! ro God that the Emperors, Kings, and Prin- 
ces, who have embraced Chriſtianity had not heaped 
liches, dignities, and temporal honours upon the 
dergy in exchange for the ſpiritual bleſſings they 
received from them: this was ſowing tares in the 
keld of the houſeholder, and thefe tares bave in 
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effe& choaked the good ſeed 3 the ſpiritay 
been enſlaved by the temporal. = 


necel 
iſm, wt 
t, exce 
| hence 0 
The legiſlators of the American confederacy en plat 
effectually guarded againſt this evil. The dergy of ai obig. 
ſeveral religions tolerated among you enjoy n; 
that protection which the laws owe «0 all for dn their 
ecurity; but they are not citizens, becauſe they N Þ*< 


no ſhare in the public or civil adminiſtration iP ff 
affairs, Beſides the mediocrity of their ſalaries cen « t 
reme 7 


all their paſſions. They are not tempted by gre 
| | poſſeſſions as in Europe, firſt to confound thei 
temporal intereſts with thoſe of religion, and v 


themſ⸗ 
telerares 
ent am 
longer 
get the 


| length to give the preference to the former. "Thi 

| is a very great advantage. Bur Why humiliate | 
any manner thoſe whoſe office it is to teach mort. 
* lity ? You ſeem to ſuſpect them, this is cemptiug 
them not to love your laws, It would be eaſy for 

| you to teſtiſy the eſteem which is certainly due t 

| many of your clergy. It would be ſufficient i 

| ſuffer them to vote in your elections, and not to ex- 

| clude them from all public offices, except under the 
pretence of not diverting their attention from the 
important duties of their function. In this mannet 
has Europe got rid of eccleſiaſtics whoſe pover 
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was inconvenient, or whe were too forgetful o 10: 

'F the ſanctity of che clerical character. r COU 

| Ni . would 

| But I proceed to an obſervation of yet greater M of 

| importance. From this med!y of ſo many different to 

| religions, do you not fear a general indifference 19 Wh rh: 
| 


. the public worſhip of each? Public worſhip is how» 
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neceſſary to prevent men from falling into 

ſm, which affords no ſecurity to civil govern- 

t, except in the caſe of perſons ſuperior to the 

hence of ſenſe, and of themſelves capable to 

template the wiſdem of God, and to diſcern 

obligations of morality, Such Deiſts may be 
ous; but the external worſhip to which, 

n their infancy , they have been, accuſtomed, gra- 

ly becomes indifferent to tbem; they negle& it, 

| their example entirely deflroys all ſpirit of re- 

jon in the bulk of the citizens, who are incapable 

remedying the deficiency , and of forming principles 

themſelves. A ſpecies of groſs Atheiſm, which 

elerares the ruin of morals, then becomes pre- 

ent among the people. Attached to earth, they 

longer raiſe their thoughts to heaven, and they | 
get the ſupreme governor of the univerſe, | 


Vky do I read in the Penſylvanian Declaration 
rigs , that #9 man who acknowledges the being 
a God, can be jnſily deprived or abridged f any 
jl right as 4 citizen, on account of his yeligions 
timents , or peculiar mode of wo*ſhip, Had you 
y reaſon to fear that by confining your toleration 
Chriſtianicy , it would not have ſupplied you with 
ficient diverſity of ſeQs to ſatisſy every one ? 
von, under pretence of more ſpeedily peopling 
r country , invite thither the ſtrangeſt perſuaſions? - 
rouſd be improper for me to expatiate on a pro- 
of this kind. I will only ſay that the greateſt 
plators have always been leſs deſirous of inviting 
0 meir republics a great number of men, than 
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public manners which ought to ynite the citize 


to apprehend” from a conſideration of the folly 


moſt whimſical and unaccountable, what ſto 


place; when your population is more abundant 
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of forming good citizens , and uniting them by 
ſimilarity of ſentiments. Recolle&, Sir, that 
character of your confederacy is as yet only Ckerchel 
a war of ſeven Years has not given, to your State 
national Spirit, With theſe circumſtances it wo 
be highly diſadvantageous to you, that a couſi 
ble number of ſtrangers ſhould intrude tf 
who would introduce their ſeveral denden r 
you, and | by theſe means retard the propref 
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nen of 
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To introduce new religions a. 
caſt into your lap the apple of diſcord. and 
reviye that ſpirit of diſputation and contro 


which time bas ſo happily filenced, If theſe 
religions gain proſelytes, as there is every rek 


the people, and their fondneſs for innovations 1 


prevent chem from exciting hatred, jealoaſy, u 
the moſt bitter animoſities? At preſent indeed 


the republic would take but little concern eligion 
them, for the United States will at firſt be employer 
folely 1 in the care of their commerce and agriculum gion 
But when , a difference of rank is eſtablinetis on 


among your families, which will but too. ſoon tal 


when you are expoſed to thoſe difſentions , whi 


diſputes between the Ariſtocracy and Democ 
will naturally occaſion , what ſhall 2 1 


cious, ambitious, Wb and 0 
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om intereſting theſe infant ſeAs in the ſchemes 
f their ambition? What has already happened in 
urope makes me dread what may happen in 
merica, The queſtions diſcuſſed by Luther and 
dein would have difturbed only the ſchools , if 
nen of power, who really deſpiſed, had not pre- 
ended to reſpe&t them, in order to gain parti- 
F and render themſelves ſufficiently powerful 
difturb the ſtate , and advance their private 
tunes, 


The legiſlators of South Carolina ſeem to have 
leviated more than the reſt from thoſe principles 


phenever fifteen or more male perſons , not under 
wenty one years of age , profeſſing the chriſtian 
wteftant religion, ſhall agree to anite themſelves 
to £ ſociety, for the purpoſes of religions worſhip , 
hey ſpall be, and be conſtituted a church , and be 
remed and regarded in law , as of the eſtabliſhed 


in the other united ſtares , to tolerate every 
eigion in order to prevent fanaticiſm , which 
this on the contrary is calculated only ro excite 
and ſtrengthen, Religion propoſes truths of a my- 
ſerious nature, the hopes and fears it inſpires, 
muſt powerfully influence all who are capable of 
election. It is therefore neceſſary to calm the 
ninds of men, and to prevent controverſies. The 
avs of South Carolina have a contrary tendency» 
ery one knows how much men are attached to 
F 


nich ſound policy obſerves, when obliged to to- 
te ſeveral religions, They have ordered that 


gien of the ſlate, The ſpirit of ſuch- a law is 
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their peculiar opinions; how pleaſing it is to ſy 
them adopted by others, and to rule the unde 
ſtandings of followers. To be at the head of a f. 
appears à deſirable object, and as Carolina fuffe 
every hairbrained young fellow of twenty or 


* 
K eng! 


years of age to aſpire to this bonour , by hin ＋ 
advantage of the warmth of his own imagination * 
and of the ignorance of fourteen thoughtleſt yay 4 , 
men like himſelf, the conſequence will be, ü 2 
inſtead of having one rational religion, you yi 8 
have nothing but enthuſiaſts and viſionaries. 0 int 
V 
When 2 republic permits the exerciſe of — 
rious religions, which for the ſake of peace, ne it 
nion, concord and charity, all enjoy the ſame ad paren 
vantages and prerogatives , I ſhould deem ito they 
ceſſary, that the miniſters of theſe ſeveral religion york 
- Thould all enjoy the fame liberty of teaching th ifo 
reſpective doArines, But I could wiſh that table 
church, after having explained its dodrine a0 proſp 
diſcipline in a catechiſm , ſhould be reſtrain rica, 
from making any alteration in it, under prete wres 


of expreſſing its truths with greater perſpicuity , I differ 
of arranging them in more regular order; no pa inten! 
of it ſhould be allowed to be altered. By the equal! 
means, in each ſect diſputes and quarrels wou their 


be prevented; the ſeveral churches would no d, divine 
ger keep an invidious eye upon each other, in oof and f 
der ro watch whether their rights were violat mand 
by theſe innovations; different religions would i vario! 
'rerfere leſs with each other, and a habit of depth 
tual intercourſe, without eontempt, without jeal olera 
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,, and without animoſity , would daily acquire 
11 ength. 


The irregularities of the human mind and heart 
te ſo numerous; time may, and indeed muſt 
produce circumſtances ſo various and ſo unforeſeen , 
that too many precautions cannot be taken agaii.(& 
that fanaticiſm', or againſt that indifference, 
which a multiplicity of religions ſeems calculated 
to introduce, Why then ſhould not government 
have i:s moral and political catechiſm , which 
children ſhould learn, at the ſame time that they 
ne inſtructed in the particular doctrines of their 
i parents, and in the forms of worſhip by which 
de they are ro honour the Deity, To compoſe a 
ai ork of this kind would be not unworthy the 
a wiſdom of the continental congreſs, This reſpec- 
ade body of magiſtrates, on whom depends the 
un proſperity of the thirteen United States of Ame 
ne rica, would then declare, that, as the holy ſcrip- 
0 tures are variouſly underſtood and interpreted 

different perſons, who have purſued truth with 
a intentions equally pure, and with underſiandings 
FF equally good, it would be exceeding the limits of 
their authority to attempt deciding a point, which 
divine Providence does not determine in a poſitive 
and ſenſible manner. It is conformable to the de- 
mands both of juſtice, and ef piety, that all the 
various religions of America, while they adore the 
depth of the divine judgments, ſhould mutually 
tolerate each other, becauſe Providence tolerates 
them all with equal indulgence, Let us not judge 
EF 3 
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our brethren, leſt we condemn ourſelves, Le 
che Americans, while they offer the moſt fervegt 
prayers for the revelation and propagation of 
truth, adbere with fidelity to the mode of wor. 
ſhip in which they were educated, If this ſhoul! 
be erroneous, let them be perſuaded that divin, 
goodneſs will forgive the errors of thoſe, who 
ſincerely mean to obey the truth. We may eſiy 
be deceived reſpecting the relation of religion ty 
God, becauſe ir is involved in myſtery ; but the 
relation of religion to ſociety is moſt evidently 
known, Who can doubt that the defign of Cod 
was to unite all mankind by the ties of morality, 


and of thoſe virtues, upon which the happineſ; af 


each citizen, and of ſociety depends? 


I well know, Sir, what the religion prevalent 
in Europe could advance againſt a catechiſm of 
this kind: it is not as a theologian I am ſpei- 
king, and I only obſerye that it is a neceſſary 
conſequence of that toleration which you cannot 
avoid. All your ſeveral religions would thus be 
as tolerant tv each other, as you could wiſh them 
to be, Children early imbſþing this doctrine, 
would preſerve its principles through life : the ci- 
tizens would be attached to their reſpeQive reli- 
gion, becauſe they hope from ir the ineſtimable 
bleſſings of another life ; and they would not in- 
dulge a violent hatred againſt other religions, be- 
cauſe they all procure to their ſeveral followers the 
ſame rewards, and the ſame felicity. 
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Bat, in order to form and to fix the national 
eharafter, I wiſh that the catechiſm of the conti- 
rental congreſs ſhould not ſtop here. Why may 
not this work be rendered a cogppleat treatiſe of 
moraliry , without ſoaring beyond the capacity of 
children, or of men, who, either from the dulneſs 
or levity of their faculties and minds, will reſem- 
ble children during their whole life. It is eaſy to 
explain the narure of all our duties in a plain, 
ſhorr, and ſenſible manner, and hence „all may de- 
duce a certaia number of corollaries in propor- 
tion to the intellectual faculties with which nature 
has endued them. After having explained the du- 
ties of man as man, he ſhould be conſidered as a 
citizen, and from this new relation, other virtues 
would ariſe» with the love of laws, of country 
and of liberty ar their head, I would afterwards, 
by familiar examples and illuſtrations, demonſtrats 
how much theſe three virtues have need of each 
other in order to preſerve the whole of their dig- 
nity, They lead into error, and become debaſed 
in valve, if not always united. I would avoid all 
metaphyſical reaſugings; my deſign would be to 
inſtruct the ſimplè, to furniſa thoſe philoſophers: 
with principles, who attempt to form magiſtrates: 
for the republic; to examine the power of our 
paſſions, their courſe, their progreſs, their con- 
nection, to trace our virtues and vices up to their 
fource , to put us upon our guard againſt our- 
ſelves, by ſhewing how much we are inclined to 
ſuffer ourſelves to be impoſed upon by falſe appea 
rances of happineſs aud of miſery, 

| F'3; 
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I have enlarged much, Sir, on this Catechiſm, 
of which however T1 offer only a flight ſketch; 


0 ald no 
ances fr 


but I require it from the continental CongreG, Wh vrinci; 
not merely becauſe I chink that each of your te- Wing, be 
publics will derive great advantage from it in the Wiſhed t! 
adminiſtration of it's particular government; but ns, * 
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alſo becauſe it will be uſeful towards ſtrengthening 
their union, by giving to all nearly the ſame turn 
of ſentiment, Further to ſhew the neceſlity of 
ſuch a work, I will add, that it is dangerous ty 
eſtabliſh by law the entire liberty of the preſs in 
a new ſtare, which has acquired its freedom ard 
independence, before ir has learned the art or the 
ſcience of making a proper ute of it, It is certai 
that without the liberty of the preſs, there can be 
no freedom of thought, and conſequenely that 
neither manners nor knowledge can make any 
progreſs. Allow every thing to philoſophers whg 
ſtudy the ſecrets of nature, who explore truth 
amidſt the ruins of antiquity , and the darkneſt 
of modern times, or who write upon laws and 
the particular regulations, reſolutions and arrange- 
ments of civil adminiſtration: their errors are of 
no importance; their di ſcuſſions, whatever they 
may be, ſharpen the underſtanding, accuſtom it 
to a regular progreſs, and afford information ule- 


ful ro morality and to politics. 
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But as the Americans are too much habituated 
to the philoſophical ideas, the opinions and pre- 
judices of England, to be ſuddenly weaned from 
them ; how could it then be expected that they 


* 
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ald not continue to deduce dangerous conſe - 
nes from errors which they conſider as ſo ma- 
principles, had they full liberty to print every 
ing, before the continental Congreſs had eſta- 
bed thoſe truths , that are to conſtitute the 
nals, the polity and the character of the confe- 
acy. As long as your ſeveral republics have not 
raced within themſelves a council or ſenate, as 
Palladium , to preſerve and perpetuate the na- 
pnal ſpirit; what inconſiſtency of doctrine, what 
rayagancies and irregularities , muſt you not ex- 
>, if every citizen, who poſſeſſed a talent for 
ting, might with impunity entertain the public 
i his reveries , and attack the fundamental 
ncples of ſociety, 


Not thus did thoſe ancient republics , which claim 
r admiration, conduct their government, They . 
truſted the weakneſs of the human underſtan- 
dg, they knew how eaſily falſehood eſtabliſhes 
empire over mankind; they were acquainted 
ith the paſſions by which the people are agitated 
democracy, as well as the more ſerious and 
pfftear paſſions of an Ariſtocracy, Hence their 
ve to dired or to repreſs them, and to proſeribe 
terer might he : prejudicial to morals. Had 
art of printing been known to them, it is not 
wbable they would have ſuffered raſh authors to 
liſh dangerous paradoxes, in order to make 
turbances, and to excite men incapable of re. 
ion, againſt thoſe, to whom the laws intrus- 
government and the public welfare. Sparta 
| | | F 4 


4 


baniſhed from her territory a poet who had celebrat 
pleaſares which ſhe deſpi ſed; and would nor pers 
the ad di tion of a new chord to the Lyre , which u 
have rendered its found ſoft and effeminate. Ror 
conſidered the Sydilline verſes as a facred ori 
which ſhe conſulted in the moſt difficult © 
junctures; but ſhe intruſted it only to particul 
magiſtrates, and was aware of the danger of | 
ving it in the hands of a people, incapable 
penetrating its ſenſe, and of accommodating 
to the maxims of the republic. 
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I believe, fir, that I ſhould "convince jou 
all the importance of this obſervation , by tem 
ding you how ſmall is the number of perſons c 
pable of thinking for tbemſelves, and of diſcuſſi 
an opinion : the reſt are a heap of children, nt 
have no ideas of their own, whom no abſurii 
ſhocks, and whoſe memory is their whole underſt 
ding. If therefore government is deſigned to dit 
the turn of thought of ſuch perſons, as parents 
to guide their children, whoſe reaſon is yet | 
mature; will it not follow, that by negledtit 
to direct the mean, confined, aud conſtant 
childiſh underſtandings of the majority of 
citizens , government would be neither leſs imp 
dent nor leſs culpable, than the parent who gui 
ded not his children from dangerous opinion 
which might miſlead their infant reaſon, 6 
too feeble ro diſcriminate truth, and to 1 
being deceived by paradoxes and falſehood ?- 


| ſho! 
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t, in America as in Europe, ſophiſts and ca- 
nlers attack thoſe eruths which are the founda- 
ton of morality and politics; if men of violent paſſions 
lcriice the firſt principles of ſociety to their 
pirate intereſts ; if immoral writers teach citizens 
to lay aſide the ſenſe of fear, of ſhame, of re- 
morſe and of honour ; if others, with equal in- 
dfcrence , put up either truth or falſehood to ſale, 


why ſhould the paſſions be leſs impetuous; and 


produce effects leſs fatal in America than in Eu- 
rope? Attend to what paſſes in our world; it 
ls owing to books written with a view to render 
ice beloved, that our manners admit of no 
reſtrain; they have weakened, or rather deſtroyed 
1 the empire of the laws, they have perverted go- 
WW reroment, and policy, when not influenced by 

morals, wanders in the dark, and is extricated 
"com one ertor, only to fall into another. 


, 
7 
8 


"IF ! ſhould therefore require every writer to ſer 
tis name to his work, that if he violated morali- 
=, the majeſty of the laws, or the reſpe& due 10 
mrs inveſted with the executive power, he 


wncealed himſelf under a feigned name, why 
ſiovld he not undergo a more ſevere puniſnmenr , 
u the fiction itſelf is a proof that he was aware 
if the crime he committed, and was not betrayed 
no it through ignorance ? In this caſe, it would 
* no more than juſtice , that he ſhould, for ſome 
ras, be deprived of every right of a citizen in 
kektions. 


GG W 


night be ſubject to their animadyerſion, If he 
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Though through che whole of this letter 1 hn 
inſiſted only on the influence of manners, ot 
the neceſſity of reforming them, and after {this 0 


; ee the pet! 
preventing their decline, in order to bave a good gully 0 
government and ſalutary laws, I acknowledge du euch! 
I have only given a very (light ſerch of this in, on. 
portant ſubject. If thoſe who are at the head e of Ame 
affairs in America deſire forther information a dom L 
this bead, they will find it in a work publiſhe ples an 
in England abont five or fix and twenty years az 
by Dr, Brown, entitled An Eſtimate of the man Befor 
vert and principles of the times. I never rea Wig. to 
work more profound in political knowledge ; n 
the author, after the manner of the ancients , conf wainſt 

ders in the preſent, the future period, which h pe yo 


predicts. At firſt this book had great ſucceſs i 
England, the minds of men were terrified with th 
eruths it preſented; but the progreſs of corruptio 
was already ſo great as to deprive them of the for 
titude neceſſary for reformation, and they lum 
bered in the lethargy of their vices. However th 
war of 1756 crowned the Engliſh with glory 
They were conquerors at ſea; their arms we 
every where attended with the moſt brilliant ſuc 
| ceſs, and Dr, Brown's fears were treated vit 
univerſal contempt, To avoid all uneaſineſ 0 
this bead, they were reſolved not to ſee that al 
this proſperity was the work of one man 
genius, who ſuſpended the decline of his country 
while he ſuffered the cauſes of its ruin to conti 
nue, an even to increaſe, This ephemeral blate of 
giory is no more; the Americans have found by ex 
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cence that their enemies were cruſhed by the 
weight of their own rapacious ambition, and that 
de manners cenſured by Dr. Brown have haſtened 
the period of their ſtrength and power, and eſpe- 
cially of that national and patriotic haughtineſs, 
which had hitherto. counterbalanced the vices of the 
uon. I am much miſtaken, if the legiſlators 
of America may not derive much uſeful inſtruction 
from Dr. Brown's work, by following his princi- 


ples and method. 


Before I conclude this long letter, ſuffer me, 
fr, to examine ſome other articles of the Ameri». 
an conſtitutions, that ſeem not to provide 
wainſt the evils with which you are threatened, 
do you, for inſtance, approve of that law, which 
(uns that the judges of the ſapreme court of 
"WY judicature ſhall be continued in their offices during 
their good behaviour, Ar firſt ſight this regulation 
wpears prudent ; but the following are my ob- 
jetions. 1 ſhould apprehend that perſons, who 
may aſpire to theſe dignities, might think their 
expectanons too long deferred, and be tempted to 
intrigue in order the more ſpeedily ro accompliſh 
them. Theſe will lay fnares for the judge whoſe 
feat they cover, they will excite ſecret enmities 
waunſt him ; for of What ſtraragems and perfidious 
arts, is not intriguing ambition capable? If che 
magiſtrare oppoſes bis probity alone againſt the 
attacks of thoſe who enyy him. and falls a victim 
to them, all is loſt; and his ſucceffors , ſoon per- 
ſuded of the imporence of virtue, will oppoſe 


8 


only intrigue againſt intrigue, Conceſſions will be 


made in order to procure powerful friends ang 


protectors; juſtice will no longer hold an equal 
halance; and nothing is more fatal to public mn. 
ners, than the malverſation of judges in the ami. 
niſtration of juſtice, The laws then loſe their 


credit; for means are eaſily found to elude , under 


pretence of regdering them more equitable, 


My fear, or rather my zeal for your intereſt 
leads me perhaps to exaggerate theſe dangers, x 


will allow therefore that the ſpirit of intrigue 6 


common in Europe may be for ever unknown in 
America. But what will be the conſequence of 
this? Your magiſtrates will at firſt be very attentive 
to their duty, None of them will he depoſed, 
and from always ſeeing them hold their ſeats till 
their death, men will be accuſtomed to think that 


they were given for life. The ſucceſſors of theſe 
reſpectable perſons will be delighted vith an opinion 


that gratifies their vanity, and will eagerly adopt 


it. Then the evil will commence; then theſe once 


upright —— will become relaxed, negli 
gent, and inattenive to their conduct: flight faulu 
will at firſt be overlooked , becauſe degradation, 
till then unknown, will ſeem a puniſhment too 
ſevere. Hence crimes will be multiplied, while cuſ- 
tom will deſtroy the ſenſe of their guilt; and from 
their vices, thus at laſt become not diſrepurable , 
the judges will derive a kind of privilege of 
right to continue their ill conduct. This predic- 
tion is by no means void of foundation ; for law- 


vers, 


courts 
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yers, more artful than other men, proceed ſlow- 
ly and gradually; nor will the republic be ſuffi- 
cently fortunate to experience any glaring act of 
injuſtice on their part, which ſhall compel it to 
tend to its intereſts and to apply a remedy to 
theſe abuſes, . : 

As I am upon the ſubject of courts of judicature , 
permit me to add a word or two concerning 
courts of equity. This eſtabliſhment might be 
vſeful in England, when it was ſubje& to the feu- 
dal policy, and the laws of courſe were equiyo - 
til, rude and imperfect. At that time the leaſt 
evil might paſs for a good. Dur America is not 
in ſimilar circumſtances, I am a ſtrong advocate 
for the Judges following the letter of the law, If 
in any particular caſe, they ſhould think it obſcure 
or unjuſt , inſtead of aſſuming the office of legiſla- 
urs, let them conſult the legiſlative power. I fear 
eſt courts of equity, under pretence of deciding 
according to the ſpirit of the laws, ſhould cor. 
npt and pervert them, by rendering them arbitrary. 
To me my fears appear more reaſnnable, as in 
every nation of Europe, lawyers have endeavoured 
only to render the ſenſe of the laws more obſcure 
and undecided, It is hence they derive their im- 
portance, We ſhould have leſs need of them, if 
they did not conduct us in the paths of a gloomy 
labyrinth, I repeat it: if a law is equivocal, or 
ſeems too ſevere and contrary to the dictates of 
bumanity , recourſe ſhould be had to the legiſlative 
wthority , which alone has the right ro amend 

as 
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it: and it is of the utmoſt importance to the (ye. 

and tranquillity of the citizens, that no cout 
of juſtice Gould at pleaſure form a furifprodenc every 
of its own , which might eaſily degenerate into 2 
moſt intolerable ryranny , becauſe it would ſon “ 
become fubſervient to all che paſſions of ce” 
judges, g | 


I beg leave, Sir, to obſerve that there are in * 
the conſtitutions of America, ſeveral laws, which 
one cannot help at once approving and condem. 
ning. The republic of Maſſachuſets for inſtance 
ordains, that as in times of peace armies art da 
gerons to liberty, they ought not to be maintained 
without the conſent of the legiſlature ; and adds, that 
#he military power ſhall always be held in exact ſub 
ordination to [the civil authority, and be govern 
by it. This law plainly diſcerns, but does not pr 
vent the danger. Why are only times of peace 
mentioned? Is it becauſe armies are more diſpoſe, 
in times of war to be ſubje& to the civil autho 
rity? Examples of generals, who have inſpire 
their armies with ambition like their own, are { 
frequently to be found in hiſtory , that perſons 0 
the leaſt education will ſcarcely credit ſuch a pa 
radox. The purpoſe of this Jaw is vague and im 
perfect. It is not enough ro declare that the ar 
my ought to be ſubordinate to the civil authority 
this is a truth comparatively trivial ; but the legis 
lature ſhould rake every poſſible meaſure and pre 
caution, in order to ſecure the continuance , and tt 


prevent any interruption of this ſubordination , whe 
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once eſtabliſhed, How much care is neceſſary in 
every free Nate to render the citizens good ſol - 


bers, and yet to prevent their abuſing their power. 
95 Neviet theſe, and you will again behold a 
q Hs, a Marius, a Czſar, a Cremwel, a Wal- 


lein. 


New York ordains that the militia at all times 
lere after , at well in peace as in war, ſpall be 
armed and diſciplined, aud in readineſs ſor ſervice. 
lis eaſy to fee how much is yer deficient in this 
law, Perſylyania declares that the freemen of this 
ummon:veatth and their ſons ſhall be trained and 
med for its defence, ander ſuch regn'ations , re- 
fyicons, and exceptions , as the general aſſembly ſhall 
h law dir-@ , preſerving always to the people, the 
night of chnſing their colonels, and all commiſſioned 
fcers under that rank, This regulation has the 
ame defe& wich that of New York which I have 
jut mentioned. It appears as if the legiſlator had 
confined bis view to the end propoſed , without 
wonfidering the means of attaining it. In whatever 
new I examine the legiſlation of your republics , 
| cannot diſcern thofe relations, which unite the 
ki intereſts and the inclinations of the citizens, 1 
"WY ?*rceive not that harmony, which preſerves all the 
&arrments of the ſtate in a kind of equilibrium , 
7 WH ud gives chem one common ſpirit. 


You may be affured, Sir, that your people, 
whoſe ſupremacy the laws tave fo evidently efta- 
liſhed , will be difficult to manage, becauſe they 
G 2 
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will feel their power. As they are armed for the 
defence of their country, they will be jealous of vould 
their dignity : they will alſo be uneaſy and ſuſpi- rot, 
cious, from ſeeing that ſome of their ſellow citi. npaci 
rens, who are not at all ſuperior to them in point ſari: 
of rights, are nevertheleſs ſo proud of their ſor- bi 
tune, as to refuſe ro mix with them, and affect x odſery 
certain ſuperiority, This is.an incurable diſorder, the da 
incident to all free ſtares in which property is WM **4 ©: 
very unequally divided, If this leaven of envy, ſare 2 
jealouſy , and ambition ceaſe to act, it is a certzin WM **") © 

fign that the. ſenſe of liberty is too much enfee- 
bled and diſpirited to be of long continuance, [ ha 
But if it ferment with too mueh violence, the Wi Cron 
republic will ſuffer ſhocks and commotions, that WW con 
will. infallibly terminate in its ruin, What is then es 
the regimen beſt ſuited ro ſuch a conſtitution? ore 
This will in my opinion, conſiſt of canciliatory Wl nt) 
laws, which, without depriving the poor of any lier by 
of their rights, will prevent the rich from the =_ 
abuſe of thoſe paſſions , which their wealth infpires- 
The people derive from the mediocrity of 2 0 
PE g b . 
their fortunes a kind of moderation, from which, Wxcept 


unleſs irritated by contempt or injuſtice , they ſel- WI . _ 


wnfede 


dom depart, Wealth, on the contrary , inſpires its 
poſſeſſors with a vanity , which is the more inſo 
lent, as it is void of reaſon, It wiſhes to go- 
vern, and aſſumes the wiſh as 4 privilege. Why: 
then do nut the other United States proſeribe en- 
tails, after the example of Georgia, where they 
are prohibited? Why tend not the laws to divide 
thoſe fortunes, which the ayarice of. the. wealthy 
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would accumulate without end? Why do they 
tot, by marking luxury with contempe, deprive 
npacity of che alimenc that feeds, and renders it 
inſatiable, Had the Americas conſti tutions been 
etabliſhed upon theſe principles, I ſhould have 
obſerved with pleaſure, that yow were aware of 
tie danger to which your republics are expoſed , 
ind had, at leaſh, endeavoured to eſtabliſn in the 
ſtate a bond of peace and concord, and to fix li- 
deny on 4 firm and laſting: baſis 


have oben with Cariefa ion furveyed the Swiſs 
Cntons, Some of them poſſeſs little provinces 
in common, of which they are ſovereigus: their 
forces are very unequal; different laws, and reli- 
tors ſo ini mical every where elſe, in this happy 
wuntry cauſe no diſſentions. They are held roge- 


ner by a tie leſs powerful , and leſs regular, than 
that which connects the thirteen United States of - 


America; yet they enjoy that order and tranquilli- 
y, for which theſe perhaps may wiſh'in vain, 
The Cantons have never ſuffered any diſſentions 
txcept of ſhort duration, which left not the feeds 
i barred , of envy, or of ambition. Whence is this 
nfederacy governed with ſo much prudence? 
Viy is democracy in ſome of the Cantons, free 
tom thoſe capricious irregularities, which are 
b natural to it? Whence does an. ariſtocracy „ 

which from its nature is ſuſpicious and infaleae;, 
dome, as in the Canton of Berne, a paternal go- 


recament ? Why do. the 9 cos · 
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fider- themſelves as the ageuts, not the maſters oi 
the community. 


The more you enquire into the cauſes of this 


happy adminiſtration , the more you will be con- 
vinced that it is an effect of that ſilence, which 
the Swiſs have impoſed upon paſſions the moſt na- 


tural to the human heart. They have carefully 


avoided all temprations , that might induce magis. 
trates ro be ambitious. and unjuſt, By theſe 
means, the people are full of confidence and ſecuri- 
ty » and loye the laws. on which they depend, 


Their country is dear to them, and they behold 


without uneaſineſs and impatience , thoſe- little 
omiſſions and errors, which are the inevitable 
conſequences of human imperfeQion, They inha- 
bit a poor country, which preſerves them from 11 
thoſe importunate wants, that depopulate and dis- 
grace wealthy nations. The foreign ſervice in 
which they are engaged, produces two beneficial 
effects: it forms ſoldiers for them, notwithſtanding 
that peace, which they love and enjoy; and it rids 
them of thoſe irregular ſubjedts, who cannot be 
fatisfied with the ſimplicity of Helvetic manners, 


Theſe reflections have induced me to think it 
extraordinary, that the United States of America, 
as they poſleſs fertile lands, and are ſituated in 2 
manner the moſt favorable for an advantageous 
commerce -, ſhould not have foreſeen that they 


Vall ſoon be expoſed co all. thoſe abuſes iwhich ne- 
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efarily attend upon great wealth. Their legiſlators* 
aht therefore ro have known, that their repu- 
cs would not find it eaſy to preſerve thoſe man- 
ers which liberty requires. Conſequently they 
ſhould not have been ſatisfied with recommending 
generally che practice of ſome virtues; they ſhould .. 
ure omitted no method, which might familiarize - 
ud render them beloved. 


It muſt be acknowledged, fir, that the Ameri- 
i- WH (215 have eſtabliſhed their independence amidſt un- 
d. WH Qrorable circumſtances, The times are now no 
14- nore, in Which rhe minds of men, foreible, 
le WY devated, and bold, were at once capable of the 
ie WH not ſublime virtues, and the moſt violent acts 
L injuſtice, The Swiſs, too poor to have the vi- 
es of our age, and united by their poverty itſelf, 
- roſe in arms againſt maſters, whoſe oppreſſions 
n WY ind cruelties had at laſt exhauſted their patience ; 
il Win this enterprize , they could propoſe no object 
o WH excepr liberty and honour; for to them all other 
's WY objects were unknown, Your colonies on the con- 
e trary , already corrupted by their relation to the 
mother country, envied its wealth as much 28 
much as its liberty: and it. is for this reaſon 1 
could have wiſhed, as I have before. obſerved to 
jou, that a long and difficult war had ſubſtituted 
tew paſſions and new ideas, in the ſtead of thoſe, 
wth which you have been ſupplied from Europe. 


 . Ys BE SS BW _ 1 


I return to the Swiſs, and the more I examine 
heir confederacy , che more I am perſuaded that · |. 
GC 4, 7 ö 


r 


they owe the perpetuity of their manners, and of 
their equality , to the happy reſohition of having 
no fortified ciries, nor any fortreſs in which it 
might be neceſlary to keep a garrifon, chat is, 
mercenary troops, who are mere ſoldiers, and who 
are never better pleaſed, than when they can in- 
timidate peaceable citizens, and make them feel 
their pretended ſuperiority. Hence the magiſtrates, 
not having troops at hand, of whom they haye 
the diſpoſal, neceſfarily become habituated to 2 
conciliatory and equitable conduct. They are the 
more cautious in their undertakings , | becauſe as 
their imaginations are not accuſtomed to dwell on 
bold projects, they are not liable to be miſled by 
groundleſs hopes, With fortreſſes; with mercenary 
garriſons under their command, the magiſtrates 
would have been ſenſible of a power, which would 
have rendered them more confident , conſequently 
leſs eireumſpect, and more unjuſt, Fortreſſes 
would have been multiplied , under pretence of 
defending the country againſt invaſions ; and 
ar the fame time, thoſe magiſtrates who were moſt 
actuated by rapacity and ambition, would not hare 
failed to render the citizens forgetful of their ſor- 
mer military ſpirit , by pretending to indulge their 
— for tranquillity, and for the purſuits of agri- 
ture. 


In this cafe, what would have been the fate of 
thoſe ſmatler Cantons, where, under the protection 
of excellent manners, the freeſt and the pureſt 
democracy ſtill prevails? Would: the citizens fil 


r 


continue to aſſemble under an old oak, or an old 
fr, to deliberate without art on public affairs, as 
in thoſe ages, which reflect the greateſt honour on 
iumanity? Thoſe Cantons, in which democracy is. 
wy cempered by the laws and cuſtoms of a mo- 


10 erte ariſtocracy, would then long fince have 
"= WY been ſubject to ariſtocratical nobles, that is, to ty- 
el BY [ot Even Berne, the ariflocracy of which has 
Ex zone of thoſe defects, which ſeem to belong to 


dis mode of government, would not have failed, 


yetic leagues The ambition and avarice of this 
republic would have led it to abuſe its power: 
Berne would have enſlaved thoſe allies, whoſe 


* Tou will perhaps tell me, ſir, that all your re- 
dcs have cities and ports on the ſea coaſts, or 
ly near the mouths of large rivers, which it is neceſſa- 
o fortify, I Know of what importance it 
of nut be co you ro defend the entrance of your 
4 Bi orts, by fortreſſes and garriſons conſtantly maintain 
it a, if you wiſh to be your own maſters, I can 
© WF io conceive, that in the interior part of your 
* WH country, you cannot avoid erecting ſome forts, to 
i preveric che incurſions and depredations, which the 
* WH Gr2ges might otherwiſe make upon your territo - 
ties, Have therefore caſties and garriſons, as 
jour provinces are not naturally fortified lik? thoſe 
' WH & Switzerland ; but never ſuffer theſe places of 
' WY fiength to be at the diſpoſal of the magiſtrate of the 
WY ey, in which they are erected. That they would- 


by enſlaving its own citizens, to deſtroy the Hel - 


rights and alliance ſhe now ſo religiouſly reſpects, 
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be tempted to make a wrong uſe of them, is an 
apprehenſion which 1 cannot lay aſide. 


I ſhould therefore require that theſe forces were 
intruſted to the direction and orders of the con- 
tinental Congreſs. As this alone, by the forms 
of your confederacy , is inveſted with the power of 

treating with foreigners, it ought alſo to poſſeſs 
the power of commanding troops deſtined to com- 
mir hoſtilities againſt them, Theſe garriſons, who 
ſhould be prohibited interfering in civil affairs, 
and ſhould receive no orders except from Con- 


greſs, would never become a weapon. in the 


hands of magiſtrates; and thus the civil pover, 
having none but mild and conciliatory means to 
calm the minds of the people when agitated, 
would be obliged to adopt a policy fuirable to 
their circumſtances, The citizens, on their fide, 
having nothing to dread, would at length be ha- 
bituated ro obey the laws, not from motives of 
fear, but from principles of reſpe& and affection. 
Hence would ariſe univerſal ſecurity, The rich 
would not abuſe their wealth, or at leaſt 
theſe abuſes would be longer deferred, and atten- 
ded with leſs haughtineſs, The people, armed 
like the Swiſs, and forming the real ſtrength of the 
ſtate, would render themſelves reſpected, even in 
their ſubmiffion and their poverty. None of your 
republics can, in my opinion , have any thing to 
fear from the meaſure I propoſe, Is it poſſible to 
ſuſpect, that the continental Congreſo can, #t ny 
time, wifh to abuſe the forces I would reſign to 
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heir diſpoſal , toward uſurping an authority fatal 
0 the liberties of the United States? Does not 
is reſpectable body conſiſt of members, who have 
ready paſſed through the ſeveral offices of their 
republics, Who have contraGed its manners and 
ubits, and who muſt ſoon return to the claſs of 
private citizens? But if we ſuppoſe they could be 
mad enough to, form ſuch a conſpiracy, of what 


-l would be their fortifications , their caſtles, and 
ho Wl their garriſons, in oppoſition to the militia of 


your thirteen republics united ? 


AGS 13˙⁰⁰ of Angnſt 1793. 
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| tem! 
Of the dangers to which the American confer three 
is expoſed : the riſe of diſturbances and fading; u, 
the neceſſity of angmenting the porwey of the can 
| c Continental Congreſs, the | 
eſtabl 
* — — * 4 banks 
1 woule 
* * 1 Stran 
An Europe, fir , after having feared that you ſuper! 
would not have been able to reſiſt the power o want 
Great Britain, is now delighted with the unremitte pon 
courage and perſeverance you have exerted, zu ©<** 
the ſucceſs with which they have been crownedl tende 
The preliminaries, which ſecure the independenqdi bot u 
of America, are already ſigned, and we are with 
this moment, on the eve of ſeeing them conßt i urn 
med by ſolemn treaty.' Every nation, while | und | 
views a new branch of commerce opening to it let © 
induſtry, thinks only of enriching itſelf with the borte 
ſpoils of the Engliſn. I daily meer with thoſi 19's 
money-loving politicians , who envy not your libert 
but the wealth, that will pour in upon you from If, 
the four parts of the world, They already behol&M cur {i 
the ſeas covered with your ſhips , and regarding gol haps 
as the nerve of war and of peace, and the objed duene 
of the moſt profound policy, heſitate not to pto¶ muſt 
5 miſe you the greateſt proſperity. _ 
| 2 laſt 
For my part, I muſt acknowledge, on the contrary Wl bea 
that this proſpe& of prodigious wealth makes mW ttten 
trem [ ha) 
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tremble for the lot that awaits you. After the 
three letters I have had the honour of writing to 
you, you cannot be ſurpriſed at this declaration, 
cannot help reminding you of Plato, who to ſecure 
ne happineſs of a republic, would not have it 
efabliſned either on the ſea ſhore, or on the 
hanks of large rivers, This poſition , ſays he : 
would expoſe it to the dangers of commerce, 
Strangers, who would not fail to bring hither their 
ſuperfluities,, would accuſtom the citizens to new 
wants. Allured by theſe novelties, the citizens 
ſoon become anable- to lite without them, and in- 
duced by paſſions before. unknown ,. imagine they 
render an important ſervice to their counery , by 
not waiting the arrival of ſtrangers to ſupply them 


with articles of commerce, They wiſh in their 


urn to cover the rivers and ſeas with their boats 
ind ſhips, arts and manufactures are encouraged ; 
yer every bale of merchandiſe , imported or ex- 
ported, will certainly become, like Pandora's box, 's 
ſource of evils to the republic. | 

If, Sir, this do&rine, which in order to conceaj 
our ſolly from ourſelves, we term ſavage, or per - 
haps ridiculous, is worthy of credit, what conſe. 
quences fatal to the United States of America 
muſt low from it ? Plato would certainly think 
that your republics could not promiſe themſelyes 
: laſting proſperity ; even though they ſhould now 
repair all choſe 3 wht have eſcaped the 
attention of your leg iſlators, and concerning which 


{ haye taken rhe liberty te detain yours, in my 
; H 
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preceeding letters, This philoſopher would tel 
you , that by eſtabliſhing the government on a more 
regular baſis, by ſo artfully framing e 
the laws, that they mutually ſupport each other, and 
intereſt the aſſections of the citizens, you may de- 
lay, you may ſuſpend the courſe of your misſor- 
tunes, but you will not prevent chem; and yon 
will at laſt be the viAims and dupes of the temp. 
tations, to which you will be expoſed, 


This Plato is rather an unmanageable gentleman, 
He had calculated the powers of human reaſon , 
and thoſe of our paſſions; he knew the ſource of 
our vices, and the fatal chain that connects them 
with each other. Perhaps he would have the aſſu- 
rauce to tell you, that the ſavages, who wander 
about your frontiers , are leſs remote from the true 
principles of civilization, than thoſe nations thar 
cultivate commerce, and are fond of wealth, 82. 
vages, would he add, cannot reaſon regularly and 
methodically concerning the rights of humanity; 
but all the principles of theſe are deeply engraved 
in their ſtrong and vigorous minds. They will not 
fear to practiſe any virtue, the moment they are 
convinced of its utility; they will cultivate ic from 
ſentiment ; while nations, more proud of their know- 
ledge , yield to an inſtinct, that leads them into 
evi: ; and at laſt invent arguments to defend, or 
rather to approve their conduct. 


But let us, if you pleaſe, Sir, apply ton phi- 
leſophy leſs auſtere , and better ſuited to the pre- 
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ſent manners; and permit me to give you Dr, 
Brown's ſentiments upon commerce. From 2 
« candid view of its nature and effects“, ſays he, 
« we ſhall probably find, that in its firſt and mid- 
„dle ſtages it is beneficent, in its laſt, dangerous 
* and fatal.“ 


« If we view commerce in its firſt ſtages, we 
„ ſhall ſee , that it ſupplies mutual neceſſities, 
prevents mutual wants, extends mutual know - 
* ledge, eradicates mutual prejudice , and. ſpreads 
„mutual humanity,” 


„e If we view it in its middle and more advan- 
“ ced period, we ſhall ſee, it provides conve- 
© niences , increaſes numbers, coins money, gives 
* birth to arts and ſcience , creates equal laws, 
* diffuſes general plenty and general happineſs.” 


| © If we view it in its third and higheſt ſage, - 
« we ſhall ſee it change its nature and effects. It 


* brings in ſuperfluity and vaſt wealth ; begets 
* avarice, groſs luxury, or effeminate refinement 
among the higher ranks , together with general 
* loſs' of principle,” 


© Induſtry, in its firſt ſtages, is frugal, not un- 
* generous: its end being that of ſelf preſervation 
* and moderate enjoyment, its little ſuperfluities 
* are often employed in acts of generoſity and 


 * beneficence, But the daily increaſe of wealth 


by induſtry , naturally increaſes the loye of 


- 
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% wealth, The paſſion for money, being founded 
« not in ſenſe, but imagination, admits of no ſa- 
« tiety , like thoſe which are called the natural 
* paſſions, Thus the habit of ſaving money, 
% beyond every other habit, gathers ſtrength by 
continued gratification, The attention of the 
„% whole man is turned upon it; and every other 
„ purſuit held lizbt, when compared with the in- 
«© creaſe of wealth, Hence the natural charaQer 
« of the trader, when his final proſpect is the 
% acquifition of wealth, is that of induſtry and 
« ayarice”. 


© What is true, in this reſpe& , of trading 

« men, is true of trading nations, If their com- 

_ © merce be that of ceconomy in the extreme, if 

* the laft object of their purſuir be wealth for its 

* own fake , if the leaders of ſuch a people be 

„commercial, the character of that people, and 

* its leaders, will be found in induſtry and ava- 
«c rice.“ , 


To an authority thus weighty , I might add that 
of Cantillon , a man of a moſt penetrating and 
extenſive genius, He had himſelf carried on a large 
commerce, and had explored all che ſprings by 
which it is moyed and influenced, and which 
merchants, bankers, ſtockjobhers and ſpeculators 
in bufineſs inyariably obey, It is plain that money 
is the ſoul of all their operations; that though they 
indeed inhabit a land, they have not a country; 
char cheir rapacity is imperceptibly communicated 


to th 
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forru! 
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natio 
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to the reſt of the"citizens, who, as they have al- 
ways new wants, can never have a competence of 
ſortune. Afterwards, conſidering commerce in 2 
political view, he evidently proves, that all the 
power it ever does, or poſſibly can confer upon a 
ration , is tranſient and momentary. That opu- 
lence, of which it is ſo vain, ſoon vaniſhes, becauſe 
a the expences attending a lucrative commerce 
ze increaſed , its own, manufactures are neglected 
in ſearch of thoſe of a poorer people, among whom 
labour can be purchaſed at a lower price. Then, 
becauſe commerce is ruined , and money becomes 
ſcarce, governors are accuſed of folly , or of negle&, 
2s if it were in their power to alter the nature of 
things, | 5 

However , obſerves Cantillon, during the mo- 
mentary opulence, which ſuch a nation may enjoy , 
it becomes intoxicated with its proſperity , forms 
chimerical notions of its power, deſpiſes its neigh- 
hours becauſe leſs wealthy; uſurps a right of ru- 
lng, or at leaſt, of treating them with inſolence. 
From ambition, vanity , ignorance , qualities which 


afily coaleſce , ir blindly plans undertakings beyond 


is ſtrength. Hence loans, and all that wonderful 
management, by which an extenſive credit is acqui- 
red, Dut as men are never ſufficiently wiſe to be 
reformed by experience, banks are invented, in 
order to ſubſtiture paper inſtead of coin, of 
which they are deſtitute ,. and it will ſoon be aſ- 
ſerted, that credit is the true ſource of national 
power, Vain reſource! Of Banks, the imaginary; 
H 3 
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wealth ſpeedily vaniſhes ; and endeavours are made 


to reſtore trade by force of arms, without percei. lrier 
ving that war will abſorb more” riches, than the WMa5on 
moſt ſucceſsful commerce can ſupply, I will ada the 
no more, Sir, as I think Cantillon's work muſt, regulat 
already have croſſed the Atlantic. „ „ 
dug. 


If what I have now written, in which I have 

copied Dr. Brown's own words, and expreſſed the WM inte 
ſentiments of Cantillon, be allowed as an incon - lich 
teſtable truth, illuſtrated by innumerable fads i, inc: 
have I not reaſon ro indulge ſome apprebenfions ard 
for the future circumſtances of the United States cater; 
of America? How can I be otherwiſe than uneaſy er, 
on this head, when I ſee that their local ſius- ure p 
non invites, ſolicits, compels them to give them · ¶ necioc 
ſelves up to commerce, Your towns are filled ne 
with citizens, who previous to your revolution, Wart at 
had already adopted all the ideas of the Engliſh Ware + 
concerning national commerce, wealth, and proſpe- Wl voul4 
rity, and who are not yet undeceived, though N dey or 
| they now ſee, that England is poor in the midſt u 7 
of all her envied riches, whence, as is evident {Wacitin 
from her war with you, inſtead of advantage, ſhe WI: num 
derived only confident temerity, and deluſive WM revail 
hope. 4 | 


What meaſures have your legiſlators adopted to WW frown 
ſer bounds to commerce, and to fix it in that Wu to 
happy mediocrity, which, according to Dr, Brown, WW vile, 
is yet conſiſtent with ſome yirtues / I am certain , Am 
that if the paſſions-are allowed the leaſt hope of I cpa! e 
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wrrier; but I ſhould at leaſt have had the ſatis- 
on of obſerving, that attention had been paid 


regulations might retard the progreſs. of thoſe vi- 
es, which, with Plato, I cannot help appreben- 


dug. 
Inſtead of tlie » the republic of Maſſachuſets, 


to encourage private ſocieties, and public inflitutions » 
nuards, and immunities , for the prometion of agri- 
alare, arts, ſciences , commerce, trades, mannfac- 
mes , and 4 natural hiſtory of the country. They 
hve perhaps preſumed , with Dr. Brown, that a 
mediocrity of commerce might be productive of 
ſome advantages to the community; and with- 
cut attending to the remainder of his argument, 
ure concluded, that a more extenſive trade 
rould produce yet greater advantages. V hereas 
hey ought, on the contrary , to have diſcerned, 
nch Plato, that this mediocrity of commerce, by 
aciting paſſions the moſt unruly, is the ſource of 
number of vices, the influence of which will 
revail over that of government and laws. 


Permit me, Sir, to adopt the method of Dr. 


Noen, whom 1 hold in a moſt reſpectable light, 


nd to trace, ſtep by ſtep, the progreſs of thoſe - 


wle, which I apprehend for the United States 
of America, At firſt, and as long as your prin- 


"pe! cities. ſeek only to extend and. multiply their 


H 4. 


bece(s 4 not all their laws could form an effectual 


d the principles of ſound. policy, and that theſe 


which ſhould be an example to the reſt, reſolves- 
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connections and buſineſs , the republic will app 
tranquil and flouriſhing ; becauſe , as the citize 
begin to be a little diverted from attending to 
intereſts of the commonwealth, by the cares an 
mg 00g of their private commerce, they wi 

no longer have that ardour, that zeal , that oy 
for the public good, which , though a virtue « 
the firſt rank, is often productive of violent dif 
ſentions , ſometimes of jealouſies, and of a ſpe 
cies of faction, which timid diſpoſitions almo 
always miſtake for the commencement of ſeditio 
and inſurreQion , but which is indeed nothing mo 
than a ferment neceſſary to elevate the mind 
of men, and inſpire them with ſtrength, courage 
and conſtancy. The cultivators in the country wi 
as yet perceive only the advantages of commerce 
the produce of the earth will acquire a ne; 
value: Encouraged by the profits] of agriculture 
the labourer will clear uncultivated lands? popula 
tion will increaſe, becauſe children are no burde 
to their parents; and at the ſame time , manufaQure 
will be eſtabliſhed in every place, which wi 
he equally ſerviceable in promoting commerce an 
agriculture, , 


As yet, this picture preſents nothing formidab! 
ro thoſe, who are not accuſtomed to peruſe the 
page of futurity. Here nothing offers itſelf to the 
view, but a people bleſſed with plenty, and cult 


vating with ardour the moſt uſeful arts. Bur let 


vs examine the infant and growing vices, which 


are concealed: under theſe flattering appearances, 
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kirie of commerce will, in my opinion, ſoon 
ome the general and predominant fpirit of the 
wbabicancs of your cities. Thoſe, whojdo not en- 
vey reſign themſelves to its influence, muſt ſab. 
it to comparative poverty, and fink themſclyes 
neach the level of thoſe traders, whoſe wealth 
z daily increaſing, I believe that thoſe, who ure 
tus newly enriched , will at firſt have only that 
zols and fooliſh vanity, which wealth inſpires, 
Fichour deſpiſing thoſe citizens who have. been 
E fortunare, they will only deem their own 
abilities greater, Their ridiculous preſumption will 
ot, for ſome time, prevent their being plain quiet 
jeople, But after the ſecond, or, at furtheſt, 
te third generation , do you imagine that their 
dildren, born in the midſt of wealth, will not 
ne the paſſions, which it . infallibly inſpires? 
Fith what eye then will they behold that equality, 
mich your laws were intended to eſtabliſn among 
mens ? They will have no idea of thoſe ina- 
zuable rights of ſovereignty , which you have 
irided to the people; As, among all nations, 
wether ancient or modern, riches have been the 

burce and principle of that nobility, of which 

nen are ſo vain;. what miraculous circumſtance 

bull prevent their dividing families in America 

ato different claſſes ? Wealth eſtabliſhes che moſt 

dential and ſenfible difference between man and 

mn; whence then can you expect, that, among 
wa, it will ſuffer the poor to enjoy equal adyan- 
ages with the rich? Your confticution mult there- 


fore neceſſarily undergo 2 diſſolution. It is becauſe 
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1 thus foreſee the revolution, with which 7 
are threatened , argent fata, that I prefer to 
the reſt, the conſtitution of Maſſachuſets, as p 
ſeribing the narroweſt limits to the Democrac 
and as preparing the republic for its inevicalWblic 1 
tranſition to ariſtocracy, without expoling it { manr 
thoſe violent and convulſive commotions, hien you 
Penſylvania will probably experience, and which 
in all likelihood , will reduce it beneath the po to 
eicher of an oligarchy , or of a fingle tyrant, {mo in 


whole 
are © 
il feel 
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I return , Gir, to the inhabitants of the cour 
try, and I will allow that, at firſt, while ful 
employed in the care of their crops , and of their agi ch, 
culture, they will be contented with their coudi nin v 
tion, and, provided they can ſell their produce 
a high price, will pay but little attention to wh 
paſſes in cities, But to every thing human th 
is a period; and when theſe men, after havin 
for a while neglected public concerns, begin t 
derive the greateſt poſſible advantages from thei 
poſſeſſions , and become vain of their leiſure, thei 
number, and their eaſy circumſtances , can it © 
expected that liberty will not engage their a 
tion? Will they with indifference beheld th 
haughtineſs of cities, and the arrogant claims 0 
cits, They had never before thought of ambition 
they had ſcarcely attended even to the circumſtance 
of their being free, becauſe they depended upon 
that equality which the laws had eſtabliſhed, But 
when they behold the hanghtineſs of the wealthy, 
and bave reaſon to fear that they wiſh to ſeize 
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whole of the public authority, will theſe men, 
are accuſtomed to the uſe of arms, and who 
feel their ſtrength , patiently ſubmic to be- 
the ſubjects of an ariſtocracy? The Roman 
ablic was ruined from the moment their laws 
manners were in oppoſition to each other, 
th you likewiſe , a Gracchus , an able ambi- 
u man, or 2 violent orator, will be ſuff- 
it ro excite your citizens againſt each other, 
{to involve them in that anarchy , which but 
p frequently terminates in all the rigours of 
bn. | 


uch, Sir, is the cataſtrophe which I dread, 
yan will you make laws, if they are not ſup- 
ned by manners. In vain will you recommend 
practice of a few virtues, if you have not the 
o protect them, by an early and reſolute op- 
ion to the wiles and ſtratagems, as well ag 
the force of the paſſions, This is an awful 
1; and is the more formidable, as the vices , 
prejudices, and the opinions of Europe have 
maps already gained ſo much ground in Ame» 
1, 35 to leave no hope of your eſtabliſhing li- 
ty upon a permanent baſis, Alas! why have 
not in your republics , more citizens like that 
ly great man, to whom you are ſo much in- 
ned? Prudent as, Fabius, when it was neceflary 
on temporiſe, enterpriſing as Marcellus, when it 
u proper to act, he might have been a Crom- 
U but, influenced by that pure love of glory 
ich conſtitutes che hero, as ſoon as you ne 
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longer needed his ſword to defend you, be rep! 
ed his authority, retired to his eſtate, and proy 
that there fill remains an inſtance of the ancie 
virtues of the Roman republic, 

Though perhaps circumſtances may not all; 
you to pre vent the evils I aprehend, you og 
nevertheleſs to adopt ſuch meaſures, as are 
calculated to retard them, and at leaſt to ſecy 
a tranquil, and, as it were, imperceptible revo 
tion, This is an obligation which probity img 
ſes on every good citizen, If inſuperable objeg 
ons prevent the attainment of the end propof 
by civil government, we ſhould at leaſt endeav 
to enter upon the path that leads to it, Is it th 
of no importance to retard the courſe of our paſſio 
the too rapid progreſs of our vices, to protect : 
encourage virtue, and, for a time, to prolo 
the tranquillity of the republic? I intreat, 1 
ſeech thoſe citizens, who by their genius x 
talents, ſeem deſigned in the ſchemes of pro 
dence, to aſſiſt, with their underſtanding | 
knowledge, thoſe mulutudes that purſue happy 
neſs, but are liable to ſeek it where'ir is not; 
conjure them , by every regard for their honour at 
fame, to reflect that they. now hold in their hand 
the lot of all their poſterity. If they ſuffer t 
favorable moment to eſcape them, while thi 
minds are yet animated with: that courage, th 
ſtrength, and timt chearfolnefs, which is inſpit 
by liberty recently obtained, and purchaſed by a 
duous labours; it will. become too late to attem 
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nformation. You may be aſſured-chat the minds 
men will cool amidſt the tranquillity of peace, 
} become incapable of any generous effort. If 
lzgliſh prejudices now prevent you from eſtabli- 
king your government on the beſt principles, the 
its you will contract will daily increaſe your 
mchment to them, and, 2s I bave already obſer- 
xd, ic will be too late to retrieve your error, 


1 well know that perſons of the moſt enlighten - 
| underſtandings , when, on every fide, they 
with nothing but inſuperable obſtacles to the 
oi they propoſe , are apt to be too much dis- 
raged in their enterpriſes, and frequently give 
to the fatal temptation of leaving every thing 


pners of a nation. Nothing can in fact, be 
pre mortifying to a citizen of ſuperior abilities, 
un the idea that he can execute no more than 
light [ketch of his deſign. What he is permit- 
to carry into execution he thinks unworthy of 
Jn, he retires from the adminiſtration of public 
Hits; and, from a fear leſt he ſhould be accuſed 


{ to prevent, be negle&@s his duty and the in- 
reſts of his country. The annals of antiquity af. 
bird many inſtances of great men, who becauſe 
y prudently complied with the influence of cir. 
nſtances which human wiſdom could not alter, 
e had no other choice left, than that of ſe- 


thoſe events, which determine the laws and 


having cauſed the evil, which he was not ſuffer... 


King the leaſt defect; but the equitable page of | 
lory has done them Juſtice, and, in the appe- 
I 2 
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rently imprudent meaſures they have adopted, 
difcerned all that knowledge, and all thoſe talen, 
which, had circumſtances leſs unfayorable occurre 
they would' have diſplayed with greater (plegdo 
You have many citizens equally diſtinguiſhed 

their Virtues, and their abilities. With ſeveral 
theſe 1 have had the pleaſure of being acquainte 


and in chis claſe, I rank the colleagues , who we 


aſſigned you , ond with whom you have 


happily compleated the work of your independence 
Whatever future lot may await America , 


may be aſſured, Sir, that poſterity will do 


| Nice to your joint endeavours, when they ſee t. 


you have taken every poſſible meaſure to reſti 
the paſſions, and to oppoſe the riſe, or, at leal 


the progreſs of abuſes, They will never reproal 


you with the evils of which they may complait 
but will 7 of * as Horace did of Regulus; 


* Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli;” — 
and will acknowledge that je would have b 
happy for them , if your ſucceſſors bad exerted 
milar prudence and fortitude ,, and bad continu 


to govern them according to the ſame e 


If you take proper meaſures to, prevent c 
merce from multiplying your wants; if you opp 
the progreſs of luxury 2 if your laws are prude 
ly diffident of women, by whom corruption 
been intraduced | into eyery republic 3 if you 
bounds to the ambition of the rich, who we n 


1559 
rally inchnes to think that every thing is their 
be, becauſe poſſeſlea of rhat wealth , to which every 
thing ſubmits. ; in a word , if you endeavour to 
fabliſh among all your citizens, and among 4 
be departments of your government, luch as equi- 
ibriam , as leaves reaſon to conclude that you have 
txerted every poſſible effort to fix liberty firmly 
un the bafis of laws , you need not fear that the 
ils, with which America may at afy time be 
fMited , will be indpticed to you, © The cauſe will 
be aſcribed only to thoſe unfabgrdHie circumſtan- 
&, aridft which you were conſtituted, Our frſt 
kgiſlators , will the wiſe obſerve , as they could 
yt adopt the ſpirit of Lycurgus, have aſſumed 
har of Solon A hive" given us, not" perfect 
ns, but choſe of which we Were foſcepable, 
md it is only tfofe vicer which they 'coald not 
poſſibly eradicare, that ae now harrying us on to 
the brink of ruin. ' ON 9 
But however this may be, Sir; it is beyond 4 


doubt, that as ſoon as your republics are enriched 
by an extenſive commerce, ' their citizens will if. 


uo ame fie genius and character peculiar to traders. 
rde mot fordid inteteſt Truſt Beconie prevalent ig 


banks and counting-bouſes , where they are acculto» 
weight of gold. fr has long been afferted , that 
traders have no country, and that they will fell 
purchaſe them. See into what degeneracy , the 
ted Provinces of the "Netherlands are fallen 
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ved to determine the value of every thing by. its 


it together wich their liberty, to any that will 
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need it all the great tranſactions of Europe; the 


( wo 


They are no more than the empty ſhade of 1 fe 
public. Though formed by » war of eighty year 
duration, and, till. the peace of Utrecht , concer 


could nor preſerve their courage, and love of li 
bercy, during the calm of a peace of thirty years 
which had extended their commercial connections 
and increaſed their wealth. Not a ſingle ſpark of 
that genius, which John de Witt excited, | 
ſince 'heen found among them; a revolution, the 
moſt aſtoniſhing in a free people, bas taken plac 
with the utmolt facility, and was the work of 
moment. | _ 


I muſt acknowledge , Sir, that I fear a much 
worle event will befal the Americans; that by 
paths more difficult and laborious , they will be 
impelled to a. revolution much more. deſtruQre 
than that of the Dutch, To juſtify. my apprehen- 


ſions, let us return to an examination of the pro- 
.greſs of the paſſions in ſociety, As. ſoon as the 


inhabitants of your cities , . corrupted by ther 


wealth, look down with contempt upon husband- 


men and mechanics, it is to no purpoſe that your 
laws haye eſtabliſhed the , moſt perſect equality. 
Theſe favotites of fortune will aſpire to conſlitute 
families of a ſuperior rank. If they have ſufficient 
prudence , and command of themſelyes , to ſoothe 
the paſſions, to ayoid offending prejudices, and to 
proceed gradually ; let me aſk you, what muſt be 
the reſult of a revolution, which takes place, with- 
out reſiſtance , without commotion , without any 
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Hide ehunge, an merely Becauſe Kfitves Have 


cer ne except Wong co dipe? After having tried, 
the tet ce pitierite of the pebple, will the am- 
ige of te wealthy BY mH with 1 fecret and 
a naeſtige aurherit /? Puey n not think chat 


bey poſſeſs power, if obliged" td conbeaf or dif- 
Ende its extent: if hört, ambftion is not like 
wre, Hd Wetimes büries ity treaſures, and 
hiſs to afftet the dppearante” of poverty. It ib 
tot that che) wifn to do evil, ir is the power 
tone of doing it which they difire; bur the act 
vill ſoon follow, Nöthiug ie more rigöröus than 
the dominion of avarice, becauſe it is infaciable, 
cha che Whole weilt of the fire will fobt{' be 
by Wl polleſſes' by mem, who were alreudy corrupt ett by 
eser ow. 5 e TW « 


- WH But if, on che chntrary, flich' 4 revolution is not 
- WH feed by flow and fraudülent meaſures; if the 
* WM vealeby opetily', and without addreſs, aſpire to 
rern; it is certzin that their fellow citizens, 
om chey' would treat as ſubjeds, will not ſab- 
"WW fit to che uſurpation' : indignation will inſpire 
oem wich courage: they will forcibly recfaim the 
uus, and the inalienable authority of the people, 
Accuſlomed to regard the magiſtrates” as their 
ſtewards, they will, in their anger, treat them as 
nſolent”, and diſfioneff ſervants, I in theſe con- 
las the demberzey is triumphant”, it is eafy tb 
perceive Hat” anarchy mat BY che” reſült. Witt 
uus will then be reſpe@ed'? What form will be 
ten to tlie goverment?! Will 4 Maattfh atile, 
1 | 
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2s in Florence, and uſurp the-fovereignty of H rcher! 
country? It is impoſſible to foreſee the event dn. 
this; hecauſe, though there is. but one way d Orar 
acting right, there are à thouſand of doing wrong n the 
If, on the. contrary, an Ariftocracy is erede tte oth 
upon the ruins of liberty, it will neceſſarily abuſi i lia, 2: 
its authority, The more courage the people hay publicar 
diſplayed, che more will its timidity render it ſu te ill 
ſpicious and violent. Perhaps. ic will degenerat 
into an oligarchy , and criumvirs will quarrel fo 
the honour of ſubduing the people, under th: 
pretence of ayenging their cauſe, _ 
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My friends often laugh-at me and call me P 
pher of ill, and I acknowledge, Sir, that I an 
ſo well acquainted with mankind, as not eaſily tc 
hope for good. But in what I have now faid, [ 
cannot think that I have at all exaggerated. When 
we ſee an irregular legiſlation, we cannot well be 
too apprehenſive, as biſtory proves that the (light- 
eſt inattention of the legiſlature may occaſion th 
| greateſt diſorders. I foreſee, that revolutions wi 
- happen in the United States of America; but this 
is not all; the. worſt is, they will not be effected, 


like that in the United Provinces juſt mentioned , Atte 
without diſturbance, violence, and commotions. , b 
| | | (er, a 

It is neceſſary to obſerve that this republic I felin, 
when it ſhook off the yoke of Spain, as you have tre. cl 
ſuaken off that of England, eafily became forme 


habituated to obey à ſtadholder; a magiſtrate , WM Urrec| 
whaſe almoſt regal authority held and united 16. Veltp 
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ether all the ill connected parts of the confede»- 
ncy. The virtues. and talents of the firſt Princes. 
of Orange long ſupplied whatever was deficient. 
a the conſtruQion of the government; and, on 
the other hand, the dread of the houſe of Au- 
fria, as Grotius obſerves, engaged theſe new re- 
publicans in cares too important not to. ſuſpend 
the ill effects of their commercial ſpirit, The. 
peace of Weſtphalia, and an amazing increaſe of 
relth altered- their diſpoſitions, and introduced. 
liſſentiors. They diſtruſted the office of Stad- 
bolder ; they thought it no longer neceſſary; they 
iboliſned it, becauſe they no longer feared Spain; 
ind the republic would then bave fallen a prey to 
the moſt violent diſſentions, had not Lewis XIV 
engaged its attention, by alarming its fears. Par- 
ties united; the De Witts . periſhed ; the young 
Prince William III was made Stadholder ; and 
Holland, inſpired with reſentment againſt France, 
ind governed by the ableſt politician in Eu- 
wpe, was too far engaged in all the great wars, 
tor to reſume ſome degree of that ſpirit, with 
rhich it was animated in its infancy, 


After the death of William, the united provin- 
tes, having again aboliſhed the office of Stadhol- 
ter, ated a very important part in the war for 
letting the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, Their troops, be- 
bre. this too much neglected, now reſumed their 
ormer diſcipline and courage. But the peace of 
Utrecht was not leſs fatal ro them than that of 
Veltphalia, Trading magiſtrates , ambitious, yet 

1 | | 
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[ would defire the United States to reflect that, 
tough they are threatened with the ſame diviſi- 
"ms, the ſame diſorders, they have nor the fame 
reſource, I mean not, Sir, to blame your repu- 
Mc, for not having eſtabliſhed among themſelves: 
n office ſimilar to that of a Stadholder. This 
not at all my opinion; nor can that prudence: 
e ſufficiently praiſed , wich which you have ſo 
imited the power of your magiſtrates , that they, 
annot entertain even an idea of. abuſing it. In this 
ein eſpect you are perfectly ſecure; but you are by 
0 means ſafe from thoſe dangers, to which a 
commercial ſpirit, and an imaginary proſperity, 
nuſt continually expoſe you, and on which I have. 
lready ſufficiently inſiſted. During. the war you. 
ave had ſuch powerful conviction of the advan- 
apes of your union, that this ſentiment, will not 


dure for ever. Each confederate Province of 
de Netherlands, is conſtantly reminded by its 
eakneſs, and the ſmall extent of its territo- 
, that it owes. every thing to its union with 
te reſt, In America on the. contrary , ſeveral 
your republics, when they have. cultivated tao 
de beſt advantage the lands they poſſeſs, may 
dulge the hope, not only of ſubſiſting ſeparate- 
„, bur even of becoming a very conſiderable power, . 
They will then regard the intereſts of the. 
tion, as a kind of ſervitude, You will alſo con- 
ler, Sir, that you have not, like the United Pro. 
ices, neighbours who alarm you, of wham you 


e loon obliterated , but can you hope that it will 


iſt de watchſul, who ſuſpend the activity of the 


r yo Ew 
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paſſions , and force you, in ſpite of your ſelyes 
to rake mezſures for your ſafety, I heartily wiſh 
Sir, that Canada could alarm you till, as it die 
when ſabje& to Fratice, Bur it is ſcarcely proba 
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hope of ſubduing you, which ſhe ought never t 
have entertained, will ſacrifice the advantages the 
promiſes herſelf from your commerce, to 1 kno 
not what ſentiments of revenge and pride 
which are perhaps already exririguiſhed. The 


Spaniards, on the other hand, pofleſs in America fg 
too much uleleſs territory, 0 think of makin = 
conqueſts: Your other neighbours ate ſavages , who among 
are ſatisfied with their deſerts, and envy not you „ur 
poſſeſſions. You have therefore none to fear exif enable 
cept yourſelves; and if the United States rely too you „ 
much upon that ſenſe” of fecurity which ſuch af which 
firuation inſpires, ſnall I not have reaſon to ap. weuf! 
prehend for them, the evils which I have already te 
enumerated, | ſoul ; 
| - this v 
I ſhall perhaps be cold that if ary of your dent 
_ repablics ſhould be torr with diſſentions, te been 
neighbouring ſtares will inrerpoſe their mediation il there 
and ſoon fucceed in  reeſtabliſhing peace and bar" tions 
mony. Vain hope! Who knows not the influence your 
which the words Liberty and Tyranny bee expe 
over a people, chat are not moulded to ſervitude ? WM you 
Commotions in any ſingle republic, like beacons, WF coun 
will ſerve to ſpread the alarm among all the reſt-W your 
The people, who, till then, might not even have its d 
by x 


reflected on theig circumſtances, nor have any jul 


n 


auſe of complaint, will then have their ſuſpicions, 
weir apprchenſions , which may perhaps be chi- 
merical ; but to which, fear, hope, and a thouſand 
other paſſions will give a real exiſtence. 'The flames 
ng of diſcord will ſpread, and if you cannot from 
yourſelves derive 2 remedy againſt this evil, eves 
de of your confederacy will moſt certainly be 


diſſolve d. 
e - 


This remedy, Sir, your countrymen have in 
der own power: it is not neceſſary to conſtitute 
new magiſtracies, nor to create a Stadholder 
among you z all that is required is ro confer on the 
continental congreſs ſuch an authority, as ſball 
enable it to be as uſeſul to you during the peace 
008 you will enjoy, as it was during the war by 
We which you triumphed over your. enemies, This 

g auguſt aſſembly was the ring, the chain, that held 
the .chirteen ſtares cloſely united; it was their 
ſoul ; it gave to all one and the ſame intereſt, Of 

this we may be aſſured , as of a moſt certain and evi- 

rg dent truth, that if each of your republics had 
ie been governed by its own particular deliberations , 
nl there would have been no unity in your opera- 
"8 tions, your deſigns would have defeated each other, 
ey your divided forces would have diſappainted your 
e expectations, and, from not acting in concert, 
pa would probably have been ſubdued. To this 
council you are indebted for your importance, 
„our glory, your liberty. You have ſeen that all 
2 its deliberations have been dictated by prudence, 


"WI © moderation, by courage, by : juſtice and gene- 
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this ron timid, ſuſpicions , and diſtruſtful law, per- 


*) 


Tofity. May this Tpirie ever ſubliſt among pound co 
But it will not ſubſiſt, unleſs you take thols meaYTake | 
ſures which are beſt calculated to ſecure ro Congreſ; Noſ can 
the reſped it now enjoys, and alſo to give Rlectior 
that authority, which it muſt have in order i ay di 
cement your union, and prevent the eviis lat ne 
have menti ned, which are but too naturally ind Public 
dent to your conſticution : this is a truth that canfflwithdr: 
never be too frequently repeated. ave la 
t was 
Nators; 
und we 


In order to prepare for this important work, 
I wiſh , Sir, that each republic would make 2 
law, to inveſt with its powers in the continental Mfitutio 
Congreſs only thoſe citizens, who. have already romple 
been employed in the council encruſted with ics of you 


executive power, and have there diſtinguiſhed Mich t 


themſelves by their probity and abilities. I wiſh hou wi 
it to be eſtabliſhed among you as the ſentiment of to rec? 
the public, that to be delegated to the council of ougre 
your Amphyctiones, is the greateſt honour to ſhould 


which a citizen can aſpire. You muſt eaſily per- Bameri, 
ceive how much this mode of thinking is calcu. 1 
lated to inſpire your citizens with emulation, u ind 
and with confidence, as well as reſpect towards > he 
a council, which is ſtill more neceſſary to you, than aly 0 
it was formerly to the republics of Greece. an 

- he n 

Your conſtitutions have decreed that theſe ma: I, c.. 
giſtrates may be reralled at any time of the year; of Nes 


twee 
led, 
mu 


mit me, Sir, to afk what can be the ſpirit ; eſpecial- 
ly as their office is for no longer than for a year, 
| and 
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1 
ad conſequently cannot be dangerous to liberty? 


Take care, leſt you open a door to the intrigues 
of candidates , who have been rejected in your 


letions , and expoſe yourſelves to cabals that 


may diſturb your quiet, Give me leave to obſerve, 


har nothing can be more dangerous to a re- 
ublic , than to depoſe its magiſtrates merely by 


withdrawing its confidence. Of this the Swedes 


ze lately experienced the bad conſequences ; for 
t was this deſpotical manner of treating their ſe. 
arors, that deſtroyed the influence of the ſenate, 
and weakened all the ſprings of the Sweediſh con- 
ſlitution- 1 will add that this law, of which I 
omplain , obrrudes a ſuſpicion » that the intentions 
f your ſeveral republics are not very conſiſtent 
ith their real intereſts, For what reaſon, would 
you wiſh to bave it at all times in your power, 
to recall the miniſter whom you have deputed to 
ougreſs ? I cannot penetrate your motive, for it 
/ould be folly to ſuppoſe that à republic of the 


merican confederacy could be apprehenſive that 


miniſter would betray his country , or negle& 
s intereſts, Can it be averſe to an acquieſcence 


n the views of an aſſembly whoſe firſt, and indeed 


ly duty, is to conſult the general intereſts of the 
mon? This would betray an entire ignorance of 
he nature of this auguſt aſſembly ; it would be 
pnfounding it with the congreſſes which are ſome- 
mes aſſembled in Europe, to terminate differences 
tween inimical powers, who wiſh to be recon- 
iled, only that they may over-reach one another 
i much as poſſible, and, by a patched up peace, 
E 


their colleagues, of rendering theif ſentiments pres 


power in an aſſociation , of which. the whole ut. 
ity , and even exiſtence, depend entirely upon 
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ſecure to themſelves ſome advantage againſt a new 
war, What then can be the ſpirit of this law? 
Your enemies, Sir, will ſay , that the States of 
the American confederacy have reſeryed to them- 
ſelves, the right of recalling at pleaſure their de- 
puties to Congreſs , only from motives of ambi- 
tion, If theſe Miniſters have not art and ſubtil. 
ty, diſſimulation and obſtinacy ſufficient to render 
their opinions prevalent, their conſtituents wiſh 0 
have it in their power, at all times, to appoint 
others to ſucceed them, who may have greater 
abilities, and be capable of taking the lead among 
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dominant, and of eſtabliſhing a preponderating 


_ 
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equality. A Policy falſe, diſgraceful, and fatal; 

which would ſuppoſe, in America, an ambicion 
fimilar to that, which once ruined the Amphyctio 
nic council ! As ſoon as corruption had rendered 
it the center of intrigue and cabal, Greece was no t 
longer capable of uniting its powers; the influence MW ric 
of Philip of Macedon preyailed , and the Greeks tu; 
loſt their freedom. | in 


Let the United States take warning from this cor 
important leſſon, Ler their firſt inſtruQiens to wi 


their Delegates be, that they ſhould make it their tal 


chief buſineſs to conciliate the diſpoſitions, and 98 the 
unite the intereſts of all. Let them be directe in 
even to ſacrifice ſomething for the fake of peaci exp 
ind concord. It is by this beneficenc and gere- mo 
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rous policy, which every nation ought to adopt, 
that confederate communities may daily increaſe 
the intimacy and utility of their alliance. In ſhort, 
it is of advantage to the particular happineſs of 
each republic; not to deſire a predominant in - 
fluence in congreſs, but to acquieſce in the defigns 
and reſolutions of a body, that conſults the gene- 
ral intereſts of the confederacy, If my remarks 
be juſt, ſo far from wiſhing to diminiſh the 
crecit of Congreſs , you ſhould endeavour te in- 
creaſe its. authority. [Threatened with the diſtur- 
banees, diviſions, and internal diſorders already 
mentioned , ſupreme magiſtracy is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to prevent or terminate them; nor can 
you veft this with ſafety, excepr in a body, con» 
ſiſting of the moſt reſpectable citizens of each 
ſtate. | . 


This is an objec of ſo much importance, that 
ic requires further conſideration, You will pleaſe 
to obſerve, Sir, that as the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica will have different ' profeſſions , rights., for- 
tunes, manners, and will conſequently view their 
intereſts in different lights; the various paſſions 
reſulting hence muſt neceſſarily excite murmurs and 
complaints, As theſe increaſe in r- they 
will oceaſion diſſentions, that will give riſe to fa - 
tal diſturbances, if, inſtead of being cruſhed in 
their birth, they are ſuffered ſecretly to ferment 
in cabal and intrigue. What vent, if I may thus 
expreſs myſelf , have you provided for theſe bu- 
mours, to preyent their cauſing diſorders fatal to 
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the body politic? If citizens , who may imagine 
that they have juſt cauſe of complaint, have not 
legal means of obtaining an impartial bearing, you 
may be certain that as they will act with impe. 
tuoſity, and without regularity , they will proceed 
to the laſt extremities, Ic is for this reaſon, thar 
all policicians, have greatly admired the eftabliſh. 
ment of tribunes in the republic of Rome, The 
people, certain” of having protectors, depended 
upon them for the care of their intereſſs, and theſe 
popular magiſtrates themſelves were obliged to 
keep within certain bounds, They had preſcribed 
to themſelves regulations and modes of proceeding, 
which reſtrained them from behaving with the 
inconſideration and violence common to the mul. 


titude. How ſalutary was the appointment of theſe 


magiſtrates, may be ſeen in Cicero's treatiſe 


upon laws, But would it not be dangerous to 
admit this eſtabliſhment at preſent among you? 
You have not the manners of the ancient Romans, 
and I fear your tribunes would reſemble thoſe of 


the later periods of Rome, who were ſeditious 
men, that ſacrificed the intereſts of the republic 


to that of their paſſions, The authority of Con- 
greſs, if you give it the extent and credit which 
it ought to poſſeſs , will amply ſupply the place 
of rhoſe magiſtrates, While they ſee a judge over 
them , the rick will be more circumſpe& in their 
deſigns, and the people leſs apprebenfive and ſu- 
ſpicious, The hope of reeſtabliſhing the office of 
Stadholder reſtrained the malecontents of the 
Netherlands from taking violent meaſures, In like 
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manner, the hopes, or fears of a judicial deci- 
fon will calm the minds of the Americans, It 
r malecontents can addreſs their remonſtrances 


eed only to the legiſlative body, or to the magiſtrates 
that intruſted with the executive power, they will ex» 
ſh. perience the fate of the repreſenters of Geneva; 
[ he and deſpair will prompt the moſt violent reſolu- 
ded tions. I can ſee only one reſource for the Americans , 
eſe which is, to render the continental Congreſs the 
to ſupreme judge of every difference that may ariſe 
ded between the ſeveral ranks of citizens, in all the 


fares of the uvion. Why ſhould your legiſlators | 


| 

he object to enter into this meaſure, as they have 
uls already entruſted this tribunal with the more im- 
fe portant prerogative. of taking cognizance of all the 
iſo differences, that may take place between your ſe- 
to veral republics, either with reſpe& to their terri- 
1? tories , or any other object? They have not thought 
* it derogatory either to their ſovereignty, or to 
of their independence, to reſign to Congreſs alone 
the right of treating with foreign powers, and to 
= renounce that of making any particular con- 


vention even among themſelves without its appro - 
h bation, If the rich ſhould oppoſe the law I have 
6 ſuggeſted, it would be a certain ſign that they 
c already form projects either of vanity or ef am- 
r bition. This 1 cannot think, Sir; and I rather 
- hope , that if they are convinced my appreben- 
ſions are not chimerical, they will with pleaſure 
behold a power eſtabliſhed in your confederacy , 

that is favorable to equality, that will preſerve 
, the firſt claſs of citizens from an ambition, which: 
| KY! 
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would terminate in their ruin, and the loweſt 
ranks from a ſervility and wretchedneſs, the ei- 
fects of which, notwithſtanding all their endex- 


vours to avoid it, would ſoon recoil upon the 
wealthy, 


You cannot confer too much power on your 
Amphyctionic council, becauſe there is no poſ- 
ſibility of its abuſing the cruſt, It is inconſiſtent 
with the nature of the human heart, to ſuppoſe 
that men inveſted with a tranſient magiſtracy , and 
who muſt ſoon return to their country and mingle 
with their fellow citizens, ſhould form ſchemes 
of uſurpation and tyranny, Is it at all proba- 
ble that delegates , from ſeveral different provin- 
ces, ſituated at a diſtance from each other, be- 
tween whom no previous intimacy, and, for the moſt 
part, no intercourſe of any kind has ever ſubſiſted, 
ſhould place ſufficient confidence in each other, to 
enter upon à conſpiracy together, and plan a ſcheme 
ro enſlave the confederacy ? I know, Sir, that 
liberty muſt be vigilant and ſuſpicious ; but ic muſt 
alſo poſſeſs ſound judgment, and not be terrified 
with chimeras, It would indeed be a moſt extra- 
ordinary caprice of fortune , if all the thirteen 
united States ſhould , at the ſame time, ele& 
villains to repreſent them. But it would be ſtil 
more extraordinary, if theſe ſhould all agree if they 
had all one common intereſt ; if their views and 
"meaſures did not countera@ each other. 


muſt intreat you, Sir, to excuſe my baving dye: 
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too long upon this ſubject; but all the Americans 
poſſeſs not your knowledge; and for them | write, 
Give me leave then further to examine the 
law, by which all your republics have decreed, that 
every year, new deputies ſhould be ſent to Con- 
greſs. 1 ſhould have been almoſt as well pleaſed , 
if it had been ordered to diſregard reaſon in its 
deliberations. Before theſe new delegates have had 
time ſufficient to know, to examine and to un- 
derſtand each other, their uſeleſs magiſtracy will 
expire, If you had dreaded having fixed and con- 
ſtant principles of adminiſtration among you , you 
could not have eſtabliſhed a better regulation, 
Who. will aſſure you, that the Congreſs of the 
next year, ſhall not undo all which the preſent 
congreſs has done ? One able, obſtinare and elo- 
quent man is ſufficient ro overturn the whole; 
You expoſe yourſelves to all the inconveniences 
experienced by England- from changing her me- 
tnod of proceeding and her politics with every 
reign , and even with every alteration of the mi - 
nitry , ſo that in a little time it is impoſſible to 
know, either what is done, or what is deſigned, 
or what can be done. In this fluctuating ſtate of 
affairs , none dare to confide in government, and 
a ſpirit of intrigue acquires new ſtrength, 


I have expreſſed a wiſh, that the magiſtrates 
who are intruſted with the executive power in 
your ſeyeral republics, were continued in office lon- 
ger than the preſent laws allow, and even that 
the regulations of Penſylyania ſhould be amended 
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in this particular: for the ſame reaſons, I now 
wiſh that the delegates to the continental Congreſs 
might retain their magiſtracy at leaſt during three 
years; and that this auguſt aſſembly, by means 
of a rotation, like what Penſylvania has eſtabliſhed 
in the executive power, might always regularly 
change its members, and yet always preſerye 
the ſame makims, New magiſtrates, inſtead of in- 
troducing their own fancies every year, would aſ- 
fume the ſpirit of thoſe whom they ſucceed, Af- 
fairs would ſoon be admininiſtered according to 
fixed principles,” and government would acquire a 
certain character. You would experience nothing 
of that fatal uncertainty by which the chizens 
are filled with unegſineſs and apprehenſion ; and 
becauſe they know not where to place their con- 
fidence, loſe their attachment to their country, 
and, Contrary to their inclinations, are betrayed 
into deſtructive deſigns , Be aſſured that the exam- 
ple of prudence, which congreſs would afford, 
. would not be uſeleſs to the magiſtrates of your 
. ſeveral republics. Then, Sir, if, as I have too 
much reaſon to fear, the American confederacy 
ſhould by irs commerce and manners be inclined 
or impelled towards Ariſtocracy , the tranſition 
ll be imperceptible, without violence, or com- 
motion. The claims of the rich will be gradually 
allowed, but the rights of the poor will ſtill be 
protected. Cuſtom will eſtabliſh expedients to 
which it is impoſſible to give the ſanction of 
laws; but which habit will render tolerable, and 
at length ſacred. The Poor, not being oppreſſed, 
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will be reconciled by cuſtom to their lot; ſubor- 
dination will be no longer offenſive to the people, 
who, as they are happy , will conclude that the 
diſtinctions enjoyed by tbe rich are legally their 
due, Thus an Ariſtocracy, enjoying its preroga- 
tives in peace, will, in America as well as in Swit- 
zerland, be free from the vices natural to it. 


I wiſh ; Sir , that every ten or twelye years, 
you would celebrate, as a moſt ſolemn feſtival , 
the day on which you declared yourſelves free 
from the Britiſh Dominion. After having returned 
thanks to the ſovereign ruler of the world for the 
bleſſings, with which he has favoured you; let joy 
enliven all the countries of the confederacy. Let 
iluminations , diverſions, and dancing ſummon all 
the citizens to pleaſure, Let the magiſtrates and 
the wealthy mingle with the populace; In thig 
ſpecies of Saturnalia let the great ſet an example 
of equality, thence let the people learn to love 
their country , and their ſuperiors On this day, 
let Ambaſſadors from each republic ſolemnly renew 
their alliance in preſence of congreſs. . Let the 
Deity be called upon, as witneſs to their promi. 
ſes and oaths, and let the a& be depoſited with 
pomp in all che churches of your Teveral commu. 
nions, Afterwards let the members of Congreſs 
reſign their ſeats to the Ambaſſadors who repre. 
ſent the ſovereignty, and do homage to that power 
of which they are no more than the ſervants; 
let them invoke the name of God and ſwear in 


the preſence of the people, ſtrictly to obſerye the 
As 88 
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taws ; to defend the union, and to obey the de. 
tates of juſtice in all their decifions. We are er 
dued wich ſenſes, and they muſt be forcibly affec- 
ted, in order to render thoſe truths reſpectable 
which are neceſſary to us; but which the multitude 
do not comprehend, 


When during the tranquillity of peace you re. 
view your laws and fituation, I doubt not that 
the United States will, in the moſt advantageous 
manner, repair thoſe inadvertencies which have eſ- 
caped their firſt legiſlators. At the inſtant of ac- 
compliſhing à revolution ſo important and extraor- 
dinary as yours, it is impoſſible that, while alar- 
med by apprehenſion, and ſurrounded with dan- 
ger, amidſt thouſands of old prejudices, and new 
paſſions, the human mind ſhould immediately 


gether with the art of ſo arranging laws, as to give 
them che greateſt poſſible utility. Tou wi'l now 
amend the whole; but you cannot begin too early; 
for time gives credit to errors. Take advantage 
of the preſent moment, while commerce has not 
yet inſpired the rich with ideas of vanity and am- 
bition; and while the cultivators of your lands, re- 
lying upon the eternal ſtability of your laws, do 
not even ſuſpe& that a deſign can poſſibly be for- 
d ro oppreſs them, If the diſſentions I appre · 
hend ſhould bappen to break out before the work 
of your legiſlation can be .compleated , it will per- 
haps be coo late to apply efficacious remedies to 
the evil. You muſt then be ſatisfied with palliatiyes 


comprehend abſtra&t truths in all their extent, to- 


\ 
( 


6119) 
which will ſeem , for a time, 10 pacify the minds 
of the people, but as they will not reſtore confi- 
dence, the ſtate will ſtill be expoſed to frequent 
relapſes, each of which will be attended with in- 
creaſing danger. | 


* 


If domeſtic diſſentions ſhould ariſe in any of 
the United States, before the citizens have diſco. 
vered in their conſtitution a mode of terminating 
them, either amicably , or by judicial proceſs; it is 
plain Sir, that the oppoſite parties can give no 
pledge to each other, except words and promi- 
les, and upon ſuch ſligbt ſecurity, it is impoſſible 
to build a laſting peace. A general diſtruſt will 
prevail; ſome will hope for the future to ſacceed 
by being more artful in their condu@; and others 
will obſerve them, with that ſuſpicious vigilance , 
which is eaſily. offeuded, and gives to every thing 
a bad conſtrution, Peace therefore will be bro- 
ken. But who can be certain that perſons of 
worth will then Mill be attended to? A ſpirit of 
ſedition is contagious among communities, Per- 
haps even ſome of the rich, from private conſide- 


rations, may betray the cauſe of Ariftocracy , while 


the moſt turbulent and ſeditious rule the delibe- 
rations of the multitude, Mutual injuries will be 


committed, and inveterate animoſicies, ever unjuſt 


and blind , will at laſt determine che fare of the 
republic, 


Flatter not yourſelves that ſome neighbouring 


ſtate will interfere in theſe diſputes , and be able to 
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appeaſe them by its mediation, Such mediators 
will be too much ſuſpected by the democratic par- 
ty to be truſted by them; they will be conſidered 
only as perfons zealons for the claims of the Ari- 
ſtocracy. If in theſe circumſtances, Congreſs, with- 
Our any other authority than it at preſent poſſeſſes, 
ſhould ſend deputies to reconcile the diſpoſitions 
of the citizens, and to reſtore peace; would they 


de attended to with greater reſpe& and confidence ? 


It would be obſerved that this body conſiſts of 
the richeſt, and moſt conſiderable men of the con- 


. federacy ; this, would be ſufficient to render them 


ſuſpected, and even accuſed, of being more incli. 
ned to favour the claims of the rich, than the 
rights of, the poor. As they are not legally con- 
ſtituted as judges, and cannot appear with the ma- 


jeſty and ſolemnity of an ancient and revered tri- 


bunal , the decrees of which are equally beloved 
and feared, they could only tender their good or. 
fices: feeble reſource! Diſturbances would break 
out again; men are made dupes only once, and 


would belieye them no more. 


1 have dwelt too lohg upon this ſubje& , Sir, 
and I ſhall only obſerve, that with the manners 
we have in Europe, and which probably are al- 
ready too general in America, wealth muſt at laft 


uſurp an abſolute empire, All efforts made to op- 


poſe it will be fruitleſs ; but it is not impoſſible, 
by many precautions, to prevent this empire from 
becoming tyrannical. Unleſs the laws are efficaci 


ous, and prevent merchants from poſſeffing the 


Whole 


C 


ar- whole authority; unleſs the public manners come 
red to the aſſiſtance of the people, and preſcribe lis 
i- mits co rapacity , I cremble leſt every tie of your 
ich- confederacy ſhould be at length diflolved. Com- 
mercial magiſtrates will impreſs their own charac- 
ter on the republic; each of the united fares will 
hey engage in trade, and this will prove the ſource of 
ce? Niviſons among you, and the ruin of the conti 
of dental Congreſs. As you have our vices, you will 
ſoon have our politics, Each of your ſtares, will 


em ink that by injuring the commerce of others, it 
c. Y:ivances it own: ſo imperious and fooliſh a paſſi- 
the Yon is avarice. It will perſuade you that war is 
on” JFneceſlary to increaſe your wealth: you will have 
ma* 


a Carthage, at once commercial and warlike, 
tl” Find irs ambition, grifred upon its avarice will 


ved Nviſn to ſubdue its neigibours, to treat them as 
* ſebjects, and perhaps even as ſlaves. In order to 
ear. 


oppoſe this, a rival potentate will be formed, you _ 
and Nea kave our fallacious political object, a balance 
of power ; treaties will loſe their iufluence; all 
altances will be uncertain and fluctuating 3 and your 
irs Fſates, in purſuit of a phantom, will negle& their 
ners Fre intereſts, 


But I have already faid too much, and 1 ſhould 
OP” veary you, Sir, ſhould I attempt to prove that 


le, my apprebenfions are not groundleſs In this all 
om Pfpiſtory would aſſiſt me; but with hiſtory you are 
ct» better acquainted than myſelf, I could ſhew how in- 
- ſeparably our vices are connected with each other; 

e 


dat 1 ſhould cell you nothing new ; your own ſtu- 
K- 
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dy of the human heart muſt have rendered aj 
theſe truths familiar to you. None, Sir, can be 
more intereſtad than myſelf in your tifing liberty, 
and in the honour of your legiſlators; on whom 
no blame can poſſibly be caſt, if it be evident 
that they have ſeen the rocks, on which a repu- 
blic may ſtrike; and that they have endeavoured 
to guard againſt that farality , which ſeems to haye 
ſer bounds to all human affairs. I offer the moſt 
fervent prayers for your proſpetity; and | bez, 
Sir , you will never forget the aſſurance I give you 
of my zeal fur your incetereſts, my reſpect and at, 


tachment. 


Pazsr 20” Angnuſt 1783. 


